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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


Perhaps there was nothing more sig- 
nificant at St. Louis than the discussion 
‘of widows. Every time the question 
came up at this second largest National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
(Philadelphia still ranks first), it 
switched over from plans for relief or 
from any other angle at which it was 
approached, to an accusing question, 
How came they to be. widows? 

It sounds all but ridiculous to speak 
of preventing widows, yet that was what 
was discussed. It was in a way the key- 
note of the meeting for every problem 
of dependence, of education, of crime, of 
health, is infinitely sharpened when it 
falls on a woman’s shoulders. Did the 
boys run wild for lack of a father’s 
stern hand; did the girls fall into evil 
ways because the mothers were away at 
work; did scanty women’s wages mean 
meager meals and a rickety baby; were 
all the children sent to work early at the 
first futureless task that offered wages; 
did the mother break down from the 
double hazard of self-support and home- 
making; did she contract tuberculosis in 
an unsanitary factory; did she go insane 
from worry; did she crowd lodgers into 
her home—if any one of a score of such 
things happened, the question was not, 
‘why did it happen, but why was she a 
widow? 

So the workers in charity turned from 
their unending task of filling the widow’s 
cruse and demanded of industry in its 
characteristic accidents and diseases, in 
the deadly monotony and speeding up of 
its processes, in the inadequacy of its 
wages as measured in terms of family 
life—demanded of industry an answer 
as to why it has put upon society a charge 
for pensions such as no government has 
every borne from war. So it is, that 
charity seeks justice. 

June 11, 1910. 


LOS PROHIBIT SUSIE: OF 
POISONOUS PHOSPHOROUS 


The bill introduced in Congress June 
2 by Representative John Esch of Wis- 
consin, prohibiting use of poisonous 
phosphorous in making matches, is drawn 
to take away from the United States 
the stigma of being the last country of 
any commercial importance to take such 
a step. It is a direct result of the study 
of the industry made by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation 
through its secretary, John B. Andrews. 
The subject has been discussed very little 
in this country, but the studies of this 
association, the meetings of the commit- 
tee on occupational standards at the St. 
Louis sessions of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, and the 
appointment in Illinois of a State Com- 
mission on Occupational Diseases all 
point to an awakening of public opinion. 
Less obviously destructive than work- 
accidents, work-diseases probably take 
greater toll of human life and produc- 
tive capacity every year. Phosphorous 
poisoning results in a loathsome disease 
which most frequently attacks the jaw 
and destroys the bone tissue until fright- 
fully disfiguring operations must be per- 
formed. It is entirely unnecessary, for 
there is a harmless phosphorous to which 
there is no objection except slightly in- 
creased cost. 

Dr. Andrews’s study covered fifteen 
American match factories in the year 
1909, and showed conclusively that in 
spite of every modern method in opera- 
tion, phosphorous poisoning exists in this 
country in a serious form. He found 
eighty-two cases in these fifteen factories 
and records of more than one hundred 
occurring within a short time, although 
there is a popular impression that the 
trouble has not existed in this country 
in a serious form for twenty years. 
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Twenty cases were found in one small 
factory during the past thirty years. 
Fifteen of these resulted in permanent 
deformity through the loss of one or both 
jaws, and several resulted in death. In 
another factory records were found of 
twenty-one cases, six of them during 
1909. Sixty-five per cent of the employes 
of the fifteen factories were found work- 
ing under conditions which exposed them 
to the fumes of phosphorous and the 
danger of poisoning. Women and chil- 
dren are more exposed than men, ninety- 
five per cent of all women and eighty- 
three per cent of all children employed 
being directly exposed. The employes 
are often ignorant of the dangers of the 
trade and'in some factories not a warn- 
ing was posted. 

Great Britain held aloof for some time 
from the international convention called 
by the International Association for La- 
bor Legislation to draft uniform, pro- 
hibitive laws in regard to poisonous phos- 
phorous, as that country was trying a 
system of local control. This system 
has been proved entirely inadequate and 
Great Britain has now joined in the in- 
ternational treaty to prohibit the manu- 
facture, importation and sale of matches 
made of the poisonous variety. 

The principal manufacturers of the 
country have gone on record as favor- 
ing the passage of this bill. None of 
them can take the step alone because of 
the higher cost of the non-poisonous 
phosphorous. All of them will be on an 
equal footing if the bill is passed. We 
can conceive of no possible reason for 
Congress refusing to pass it. 


ALL HANDS ROUND FOR 
FULL RECREATION PLAN 


A significant meeting was held recently 
at Cooper Union, New York, in the in- 
terests of public recreation. Henry Mos- 
cowitz acted as presiding officer. The 
speakers included such well-known work- 
ers with children and young people as 
Ernest K. Coulter of the Children’s 
Court; Mrs. Charles H. Israels, the au- 
thority on dance halls; Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick of the Playground Association of 
America, and Alderman A. S. Drescher 
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who is chairman of the Park Committee 
of the Board of Aldermen.  Ill-health 
prevented Jacob A. Riis from attending 
as he had expected. 

The significance of the meeting, how- 
ever, was not so much in the able ad- 
dresses from able people as in the com- 
bination of organizations represented 
and the attitude taken towards the prob- 
lem of recreation. For years much fine 
work has been done in specific direc- 
tions in the interests of the boys and 
girls. The athletics fostered by the Pub- 
lic Schools Athletic League, the folk 
dancing of the girls’ branch, the play; 
ground movement, the dance hall agita- 
tion, the moving picture propaganda, all 
receive and deserve hearty recognition 
for their constructive work. This meet- 
ing brought out and clinched the welding 
together of the people interested in them 
and the recognition that all are parts of 
a larger movement in the interests of 
recreation. ; 

The work which has been quietly done 
by the Citizens’ Recreation Committee 
during the past year is responsible to a 
very considerable extent for this out- 
come. That the movement has great 
weight is evidenced by the announce- 
ment made that the Toombs bill making 
possible a recreation commission for New 
York city, had passed. This makes it 
possible for Mayor Gaynor to appoint a 
group of citizens to direct the construc- 
tive work of the city in recreation lines, 
embracing all the elements which go to 
make up the subject and which were rep- 
resented so effectively at the Cooper 
Union meeting. 

A second case for congratulation, also 
announced at the meeting, was the pass- 
age of the Brough bill which licenses and 
regulates dance halls. This measure is 
the outcome of the fine work which has 
been done by the Committee on Vaca- 
tion Amusements under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Charles H. Israels. 

Resolutions of appreciation for the 
work of Assemblyman Toombs and Sen- 
ator Brough were passed unanimously at 
the meeting, and a third resolution asking 
the mayor to give his favorable consid- 
eration.to the Toombs bill and to the ul- 
timate appointment of the commission 
under the provisions of the act. 
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Alderman Drescher made the most of 
the opportunity given him in presenting 
the claims of his plan for creating a mu- 
nicipal bath house at Coney Island. For 
this purpose $175,000 has already been 
appropriated by the Board of Estimate, 
which is held up by the bath house in- 
terests of the island. The objections to 
the plan are of such a nature as to be 
open to the keenest ridicule, and Alder- 
man Drescher presented them most ef- 
fectively. The rounds of applause which 
greeted his arguments for the plan show- 
ed how thoroughly interested the citizens 
are that at least a beginning be made 
towards opening up the seashore for the 
use of the people. 

On the whole the meeting was more 
than an ordinary one and marks the es- 
tablishment in New York of the new at- 
titude towards recreation in which the 
importance of a constructive policy is 
realized, and the necessity of taking steps 
which shall insure its steady and continu- 
ous development. 


JUNIOR REPUBLIC 
NEAR PITTSBURGH 


Some eighteen months ago the George 
Junior Republic at Freeville, N. Y., 
Sent out a colony to Grove City, Pa., 
where the untiring agitation of Leonard 
S. Levin of Pittsburgh had borne fruit 
in a 110-acre farm on which the home- 
less and unfortunate boys and girls from 
the Juvenile Court at Pittsburgh could 
be made useful and responsible members 
of society. The George Junior Repub- 
lic of Western Pennsylvania was organ- 
ized with Mr. Levin as president, A. K. 
Oliver of Pittsburgh and J. P. Barr of 
Grove City as vice-presidents; P. T. M. 
McCready and H. C. McEldowney, both 
of Pittsburgh, as secretary and treasurer. 
In addition to these the board of trustees 
includes George H. Danner, Samuel W. 
. Black and C. H. Choate of Pittsburgh 

and J. M. Martin of Grove City. 

Tarris-G. Leroy,.a “citizen” of Free- 
ville, was appointed superintendent and 
under his direction and that of his wife 
*the little band of pioneers set to work 
to make a home for the citizens that were 
to be. The ‘republic,’ the seventh in this 
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ROBERT KOCH. 
1844—1910. 


The death of Dr. Robert Koch at his home in 
Berlin at the age of sixty-six recalls the brilliant 
achievements of a man, who, in pathological re- 
search, stands with Pasteur in the ranks of 
those who have pointed out the ways in which 
social reformers might prevent disease and lessen 
human suffering. His most noteworthy discovery 
was the isolation of the tubercle bacillus in 1883, 
the date which marks the real beginning of 
the world-wide campaign against tuberculosis. 
Through this discovery men realized that con- 
sumption could be prevented, and the result has 
been a saving of hundreds of thousands of lives, 
and the hope of the ultimate conquest of this 
disease. 


country, kas flourished. The single 
house has grown to three, much of the 
work of building and repairing being 
done by the boys, and new quarters, espe- 
cially a dormitory for girls and a work- 
shop, are needed to accommodate the 
increasing population. 

The constitution and the principles of 
self-government and_ self-support on 
which the Grove City republic is based 
are brought from Freeville. At the town 
meeting the boys, who must be over fif- 
teen, the girls over fourteen, discuss, and 
settle the affairs of their state. At the 
weekly court they deal with their crime 
problem. The citizens work five hours, 
and attend the school directed by the 
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president and teachers of Grove City 
College, five hours a day. In addition 
to the regular farming work the new re- 
public has a feature not found in the 
others, that is a Federal Agricultural Sta- 
tion where the care of orchards is taught 
by an expert. 

Wages are regulated in accordance 
with skill and payment of board by 
amount of earning. The actual running 
expenses for each child are about twen- 
ty dollars a month, and this is met in 
part by parents and in part by voluntary 
contributions. 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY 
CHILD CONFERENCE 


Nearly 200 men and women including 
college presidents, philanthropists, offi- 
cials and managers of children’s institu- 
tions, college professors, public school 
superintendents and teachers, judges, and 
social workers gathered at the William 
T. Carter Junior Republic, Redington, 
Pa., to organize the first Lehigh Valley 
Child-Helping Conference. Besides the 
various institutions, societies and organi- 
zations of the Lehigh Valley the follow- 
ing were officially represented in the 
membership of the conference: the 
League of Home and School Associa- 
tions of Philadelphia, the Children’s Aid 
Society of Pennsylvania, the Civic Club 
of Philadelphia, the Home Missionary 
Society of Philadelphia, the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the Pennsylvania Juvenile 
Court and Probation Association and the 
faculties of Lafayette College and Le- 
high University. : 

The keynote of the conference was 
sounded in the address of welcome by 
James Struthers Heberling, superintend- 
ent of the William T. Carter Junior Re- 
public, at whose instigation the confer- 
ence was called. He said: 


If the child is—and I think that we will 
all agree with Judge Lindsey that he is— 
the most valuable asset of the nation, then 
the founding of this conference is a practi- 
cal step toward the civic regeneration of this 
valley. The child of the immigrant is here 
to stay. He will have equal standing with 
your child and mine in civic life and respon- 
sibilities. The child in the mining regions 
appeals to us for consideration. The child 
in our rural districts needs the opportunities 
denied him through ignorance and false 
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economy. The streets of every town are 
worthy of your thought. The moving pic- 
ture show may be a harmless recreation or 
a serious moral menace. The city boy cries 
for a playground. Children in the industrial 
sections of some of our towns live in filth 
and neglect equal to any city slum. Miss 
Miner of New York told me recently that the 
Lehigh Valley is noted in the Night Court for 
the young girls who have drifted from the 
beauty and supposed Christian influences of 
this country valley into the maelstrom of 
iniquity of the metropolis. Prevention is 
so much easier than reform. We must create 
ideals for the children in our homes, our 
schools and institutions. Personal touch is 
the basis for constructive work in the devel- 
opment of child character. 


Rev. A. D. Thaeler of the Moravian 
Church, Bethlehem, responded and Rev. 
A. B. Bunn VanOrmer of Shippensburg 
spoke on the Atypical Child in the Pub- 
lic Schools. He declared that the teacher 
has as important a problem to solve with 
the precocious as with the mentally de- 


ficient child. The. public schools should 


be relieved of the care of feeble-minded 
children, and should be allowed to con- 
centrate their efforts on the care of dull 
children. They often intensify a child’s 
stupidity by constant emphasis of it. Dr. 
VanOrmer, who attacked the subject 
from the pedagogical and psychological 
point of view, recommended a larger ap- 
peal in the education of the defective 
child and laid stress on the fact that pre- 
ventive work is the key to the problem. 
Discussion was led by James J. Bevan, 
superintendent of the public schools of 
Carbon county. A very human note was 
sounded by Mrs. J. A. Griffith, proba- 
tion officer of Northampton county, and 
general secretary of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of Easton, who spoke on 
Prevention and Probation as Child-Help- 
ing Agencies in the Lehigh Valley. She 
expressed her unbounded faith in the boy 
and girl, and said that with tact, sym- 
pathy and personal appeal the most un- 
promising home can be reconstructed by 
a probation officer. She emphasized the 
fact that the Juvenile Court is primarily 
for the protection of the child. Discus- 
sion was led by F. M. Trexler, judge of 
Lehigh county and president of the 
Pennsylvania Juvenile Court and Proba- 
tion Association. 

After a luncheon and social hour on 
the lawn surrounding the republic build- 
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ings, the conference re-assembled to listen 
to an address by Rev. Joseph C. Brunn 
of the Italian Presbyterian Church at 
Hazleton, on The Child of ti:> Immi- 
grant. Among other striking things the 
speaker claimed that a square deal is not 
given the child of the immigrant in Perin- 
sylvania—that he is better off in his own 
country than under American influence, 
from which he learns parental disrespect. 
Children of immigrants furnish four- 
fifths of the juvenile “criminals” in 
America. Separated from real Ameri- 
can influence there is no point of contact 
between the American and the foreigner, 
and we shall never do effective work un- 
til we find it. He cited the deplorable 
living conditions in the mining towns ad- 
jacent to the Lehigh Valley as a prob- 
lem for the serious consideration of the 
conference. Florence Hughes, head- 
worker of the Neighborhood House at 
Palmerton, discussed the main points in 
Dr. Brunn’s address. 

Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, president of the 
League of Home and Schools Associa- 
tions of Philadelphia, urged the Lehigh 
Valley to open the schoolhouses at night 
for educational, social and neighborhood 
use. William H. Slotter, formerly super- 
intendent of public schools of Bucks 
county, Pa., led the discussion. Among 
other speakers were Edwin D. Solen- 
berger, secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Pennsylvania; Lucy M. Burd, 
founder and principal of the Burd In- 
dustrial School at Fretz; Dr. Ballentine 
of the newly founded Farm School at 
Perkiomen, Rev. B. F. Sanderson of 
Bethlehem and Mrs. Philip Pfatteicher 
of Easton. 

Next year’s officers are: J. S. Heber- 


ling of Redington, president; Judge F. 


M. Trexler of Allentown and David J. 
Pearsall of Mauch Chunk, vice-presi- 
dents; F. W. Freeman of Easton, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


The resolutions approved the proposed | 


federal children’s bureau; the kindergar- 
tens, especially those under religious di- 
rection, urged a state home for incurable 


_.children and better care for the feeble- 


minded; and earnest effort toward 
“Christianizing the immigrant, especially 
as it relates to children.” 
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IS THE SURVEY BIASED? 


_ The New York Times of May 31 pub- 
lished the following communication con- 
cerning THE SuRVEY: 


Catts ‘Survey’ BIASED. 


Favors the Side of Labor in ‘Industrial 


Conflicts. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I have had reason for some time to fear 
that the articles in THr Survey, the regu- 
lar organ of the Charity Organization of 
New York, are biased on the side of labor. 
As Tuer Survey has great influence among 
social workers, and as, on the whole, it 
stands for the betterment of human con- 
ditions, it seems to me a pity that its 
larger usefulness is so hampered by an evi- 
dent animus against all capital. 

In the current number there is an article 
by Elizabeth G. Evans on The Roxbury 
Carpet Factory Strike. The “heroines of 
the strike are the weavers,’ the managers 
of the mill are cold-blooded men who de- 
sire “to make profits at the workers’ ex- 
pense.” 

“Profits must go to the maintenance of 
non-producers who neither toil nor spin, 
and the loyalty of those in authority runs 
wholly to these absentee owners, and in 
no degree to the faithful women who have 
worked so long at the looms. Thus the 
common interests and mutual good-will of 
the old days have come to be replaced by 
a cash-nexus pure and simple. Human 
ties may still bind the workers together; 
they no longer cut a figure between em- | 
ployer and employed.” 

A black picture is drawn of the hard- 
hearted corporation refusing to receive the 
committee of the strikers. The corporation 
is painted as waiting greedily until the 
strikers should be starved out. At last, 
however, (apparently according to Miss 
Evans only when facing failure), the man- 
agers consent to meet one Golden, an intelli- 
gent workingman. In her own language, 
“when these men got together...) 3 « « 
just two conferences sufficed to settle the 
strike. It was a victory for the weavers 
on every point,’ yet all the credit is given 
to this man Golden, “intelligent, sober- 
minded, well-informed, &c.,’ and not one 
word of praise, even of just dues, is be- 
stowed on those managers who somehow, 
for all their lack of human quality, for all 
their insistence on a “cash-nexus,’’ must 
have been very fine, just men to undertake 
to do away with all the causes for griev- 
ance in just two conferences! Not one 
word does the author utter to show that 
corporations may not always know all that 
goes on, and that when there is a reason 
for a strike the capitalists are ready to ac- 
cede to it. The whole animus of the ar- 
ticle is against the corporation as a money- 
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grinding, cold-blooded organization. The 
whole praise is reserved for the union that 
wrung the withers of the capitalists. 
ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 
New York, May 28, 1910. 


It seems to us that Mrs. Meyer has 
fully disproved her own point. If the 
employers granted every demand of the 
workers after two conferences, the jus- 
tice of those demands stands established. 
The immediate cause of the Roxbury 
strike, as readers of Mrs. Evans’s article 
will recall, was “a twelve and one-half 
per cent cut (in wages) for the velvet 
weavers, to be followed presently by a 
second similar cut, with a two weeks’ 
lay-off following.” This made a reason- 
able standard of living impossible, with 
the increased cost of food, for these very 
intelligent American women—New Eng- 
landers—who organized and struck and 
won back their old wages (which were 
not excessive) and the acknowledged 
right to collective bargaining. 

Mrs. Evans did not fail to give the 
employers’ side. She told of the friend- 
ly personal relations with the men who 
founded the business, and of the change 
when it became a corporation with ab- 
sentee proprietors. She told how they 
attempted to reduce costs by cutting 
wages, how they refused to deal with the 
strikers, how they failed in an attempt 
to fill the strikers’ places with Armenian, 
Polish and Greek strike breakers, and 
how finally they granted the demands of 
their own trained workers. The article 
throughout was a statement of fact. 

We repeat that John Golden is “intel- 
ligent, sober-minded, bred up in the 
English trade-union school, well-inform- 
ed as to market conditions and wages in 
competing concerns.” Such labor lead- 
ers as John Golden effect the peaceful 
and fair settlement of industrial dis- 
putes, and not a few manufacturers have 
come to realize it. 

Mrs. Evans’s article, though brief, was 
complete with one exception. She omit- 
ted to tell of the very practical help she 
gave not only to the strikers, but to the 
employers as well, by winning the con- 
sent of the latter to the conference which 
settled the strike. It will interest Mrs. 
Meyer to know that Mrs. Evans (who is 
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Mrs. Glendower Evans of Boston), is a 
woman of means, a stockholder in indus- 
trial concerns as well as a warm friend 
of working women. She has both 
preached and practiced the doctrine that 
stockholders are responsible for the ways 
that the dividends they receive are 
earned, and are thus under obligation 
beyond others to help in bettering the 
conditions of those by whose work they 
live. 

We believe that if Mrs. Meyer had 
such exact, personal information as to 
the real motives of and the issues raised 
by the strikers as Mrs. Evans possesses, 
she would not have written this letter to 
the Times or an earlier letter to THE 
SurRVEY (published in our issue for Jan- 
uary 22) in which she criticised Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson’s article on the shirt- 
waist strike in New York. After all, 
one cannot realize in full the meaning of 
such a strike as that in Roxbury unless 
one has some personal appreciation of 
what a twelve and one-half per cent re- 
duction in wages means to a woman 
earning at the most twelve or thirteen 
dollars a week, with children or aged 
parents dependent upon her. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD , 


HAMILTON HOLT 
Managing Editor the Independent 


The foreign relations committee has 
just reported back favorably to the 
House of Representatives a bill bearing 
the name of Congressman Bennet of 
New York providing for the appointment 
of a commission “to consider the ex- 
pediency of utilizing existing interna- 
tional agencies for the purpose of limit- 
ing the armaments of the nations of the 
world by international agreement, and 
of constituting the combined navies of 
the world an international force for the 
preservation of universal peace.” This 
bill is a ways and means measure to 
bring about a world federation, limited 
to the maintenance of peace, so that our 
recommendations to the Third Hague 
Conference of 1915 may be well consid- 
ered and far-reaching. It is indorsed 
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by the New York Peace Society, the 
International School of Peace of Bos- 
ton, and the New England Arbitration 
and Peace Congress held at Hart- 
ford, Conn., on May 11. If passed it 
will be the first time in history that a 
government has officially recognized that 
the true philosophy of the peace move- 
ment requires world federation as a pre- 
requisite for universal peace. 

In his famous essay Perpetual Peace 
published ‘in 1795, Emanuel Kant de- 
clared that we can never have universal 
peace until the world is politically organ- 
ized, and it will never be possible to or- 
- ganize the world politically until the ma- 
jority of the nations have a representa- 
tive form of government. At last all 
the peoples of the world have achieved 
in some measure representative govern- 
ment. Russia has its Duma; China has 
announced that shortly it will promulgate 
a constitution, while Turkey and Persia 
have each just gone through the throes 
of revolution and emerged with a vigor- 
ous parliament. If Kant’s philosophy is 
sound, therefore, the world is at last 
ready for world organization and uni- 
versal peace. _ 

The only two powers that ever have 
or ever can govern human beings are 
force and reason—war and law. If we 
do not have one we must have the other. 
The problem before the world is how to 
decrease the area of war and increase the 
area of law until war vanishes and law 
envelopes the world. At the present mo- 
ment the world is organized into fifty- 
nine nations claiming independence and 
within their territories —nominally at 
least—organization, law and peace pre- 
vail. We have already learned to sub- 
stitute law for war in cities and states 
and even up to the fifty-nine nations; but 
in that international realm over and 
above each nation in which each nation 
is equally sovereign, the only way at the 
present moment for a nation to secure 
its rights is by the use of force. Force, 
therefore, or war, as it is called when 
exerted by a nation against another na- 
-tion, is at present the only legal and 
final method of settling international dif- 
In other words the nations are 
in that stage of civilization today where 
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without a qualm they claim the right to 
settle their disputes in a manner they 
would put their own subjects to death 
for imitating. The peace movement, 
therefore, is nothing but the process of 
substituting law for war. 

But how can we best create’ law in the 
international realm. Certainly not by 
the cumbrous methods of the present. 
Today there is no such thing as a code 
of international law which is binding on 
the nations. What passes under the 
name of international law is simply a 
series of arguments, maxims, precedents 
and opinions. It is the work, not of leg- 
islators, but of scholars. The nations 
are at perfect liberty to accept it or re- 
ject it as they wish. Before we can 
have a real international law we must 
have behind it some conscious political 
organization to give it sanction and va- 
lidity, and that implies a federation of 
the world. 

The history of international law pre- 
sents striking analogies to the history of 
private law. Likewise, the history of 
the organization of the “United Nations,” 
which is to give sanction to international 
law, will correspond to the history of the 
organization of the thirteen American 
colonies into the United States... The 
United States, therefore, furnishes the 
model for the United Nations. The Dec- 
laration of Independence foreshadows 
the declaration of interdependence. 

The beginnings of world organization, 
however, have already taken place. In 
the Hague Court and ‘the recurring 
Hague Conferences we see the germs of 
the international court and the parlia- 
ment of man. The problem is how to 
develop these so that they will become 
the judicial and legislative departments 
of a powerful world constitution, just as 
our Articles of Confederation and Conti- 
nental Congress developed into the pres- 
ent United States Constitution, which 
a century of storm and stress has not 
broken and which still serves as a model 
to all the republics of the earth. 

A careful study of existing arbitration 
treaties and of the work of the first and 
second Hague Conferences shows that 
our international law is at the same stage 
of development as private law of about 
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the tenth century while the organization 
of the “United Nations” has reached the 
same stage of progress that our thirteen 
states did before the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787. 

The problem, therefore, before the 
world is to perfect the Hague Courts and 
Conferences so that finally, if it be 
deemed necessary, we may even add a 
world executive and thus create the 
united nations in the very image of the 
United States. 

The peace advocates from Penn and 
Kant and Hugo and Burritt down to 
Hale and Bartholdt and Carnegie have 
long realized that world federation is the 
key to peace and disarmament. Even 
Mr. Roosevelt in his remarkable Nobel 
peace address the other day at Christiania 
goes so far as to urge a “league of peace” 
to abolish war, paradoxically, by force 
if necessary. The governments them- 
selves, however, have not yet officially 
recognized that world organization is 
the goal of international effort, though 
they have unconsciously and inevitably 
been driven much’ faster and farther 
along this path than they realize. The 
passage of the Bennet bill, however, 
will remedy this. -The creation of a 
world federation commission would 
guarantee to our own people as well as to 
the peoples of the world that the United 
States is in earnest and ready to take the 
lead in the only practical and promising 
method of obtaining international peace. 

It seems the destiny of the United 
States to lead in the peace movement. 
The United States is the world in minia- 
ture. It is a demonstration that all the 
races of the world can live in peace under 
one government and its chief value to 
civilization is a demonstration of what 
this form of government is. We have 
settled more disputes by arbitration than 
any other nation. In all history no men 
have done more to spread the gospel of 
peace than the two Pennsylvanians, Wil- 
liam Penn and Benjamin Franklin. 
David Low Dodge of New York in 1815 
founded the first peace society of the 
world. Two generations ago Elihu Bur- 
ritt and a dozen others in New York and 
New England went up and down this 
country, and even over to Europe, urging 


and prophesying the formation of an 
international court which Burritt declared 
when it came into existence “would con- 
stitute the highest court of appeals this 
side the bar of eternal justice.” Com- 
ing down to more recent times it is prob- 
ably a fact that the late Frederick W. 
Holls of New York had more to do with 


the establishment of the Hague Court 


than anyone else, while Mr. Carnegie 
has given it a palace in which it shall 
hereafter sit. The United States took 
the first case to the Hague Court that 
ever came before it and the American 
minister at Venezuela sent the second 
case there, which brought all the great 
powers before its bar, and established 
it in the estimation of civilization. Mr. 
Bartholdt was the first man who ever 
stood up in a national parliament and 
suggested turning the Hague Confer- 
ences into a real international parliament. 
Elihu Root planned the idea of having 
the Second Hague Conference create a 
world court modelled on the United 
States Supreme Court, and now Secre- 
tary Knox has announced its early estab- 
lishment. President Roosevelt’s Chris- 
tiania address is nothing else than a 
plea for the federation of the world. Not 
since the “Great Design” of Henry IV 
of France proposed in 1602, has one who 
has represented a great people ever pro- 
mulgated so comprehensive a plan for 
universal peace. Mr. Taft says that if 
the Bennet bill becomes a law he will 
appoint Theodore Roosevelt as chairman 
of the commission. Does not the last 
sentence of Mr. Roosevelt’s address in- 
dicate that he would feel compelled to 
accept the honor? He says: “But the 
ruler or statesman who should bring 
about such a combination (league of 
peace) would have earned his place in 
history for all time and his title to the 
gratitude of all mankind.” 

If the world federation commission is 
appointed by the United States govern- 
ment with Theodore Roosevelt as chair- 
man, can anyone believe that the day will 
not be brought measurably nearer, when 
as Victor Hugo prophesied in 1849, “the 
only battlefield will be the market open- 
ing to commerce and the human mind 
opening to new ideas?” 

June 11, 1910. 
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GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 


HOMER FOLKS. 


President of the 1911 National 


Conference of 


Charities and Correction at Boston. 


With a fresher grip on human facts 
and a keener insight into what they 
mean, with a firmer and more earnest 
faith in the cause of what ought to be, 
and with a larger consciousness of power 
through co-operation, the delegates to the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction in St. Louis, May 19-26, 

June 11, 1910. 


found that their thirty-seventh gathering 
revealed, as perhaps never before, the 
drive and momentum of the movement 
for social betterment. There were a more 
insistent search for the bottom facts, a 
more painstaking effort to get at causes, 
a greater dissatisfaction with temporary 
remedies, a clearer placing of responsi- 
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bility at the door of industrial conditions, 
a quicker sense of outrage and a stronger 
protest at wrong and injustice. 

The more thorough understanding of 
facts and experience came not at the ex- 
pense of sensitiveness to their human sig- 
nificance; rather because of it. Sci- 
entific data were never detached from 
life. The documents were human in 
every fiber. This pulsing sense of reality 
which everywhere permeated the confer- 
ence sprang from the more intimate 
touch with life into which those in so- 
cial and philanthropic effort are throw- 
ing themselves. But everyone in attend- 
ance would agree that the exceptional 
manifestation of its high tide and deep 
tone was due to her of whom William 
James has said, “She inhabits reality.” 
The St. Louis conference would go down 
as memorable if for no other reasons 
than that it was the year of Jane Ad- 
dams’s presidency and leadership, and 
the occasion of her keynote utterance 
on Charity and Social Justice. With 
convincing reference to philanthropic 
progress as indicated by the shifts of 
emphasis in the history of the conference 
itself, she pointed out that it is the func- 
tion of its members to study social condi- 
tions quite as much as of the advocates 
of radical social reform, and she urged 
that the “obligation to trace poverty back 
to its immediate and contributing sources 


belongs foremost and professionally to 


those whose business it is to care for the 
wounded in the unequal battle of modern 
industry.” The gathering over which 
she presided was the most convincing 
proof of her own statement, that “the 
negative policy of relieving destitution, 
or even the more generous one of pre- 
venting it, is giving way to the positive 
idea of raising life to its highest value.” 

The delving into human data, which the 
conference indicated, was likened by one 
delegate to “a voyage of discovery into 
the land of the forgotten man.” Just 
as the expedition of Columbus stirred 
the imagination of Europe and was fol- 
lowed by the Renaissance, so this new 
venturing into the common experiences 
of life has kindled a new moral fire, a 
new intellectual awakening, a new sense 
of obligation and responsibility, and a 
new emphasis on vital welfare. In think- 
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ing of Miss Addams’s connection with the 
sweep and surge of this new spirit 
through the St. Louis conference, it is 
interesting and very much in point to 
have a reminiscence of her entrance to 
the conferences. It was thirteen years 
ago, according to the memory of one of 
the conference leaders, who recalled the 
impression that Miss Addams’ s point of 
view made upon the meetings that year. 


It was as if a cord which had bound the 


conference thought for years was sud- 
denly loosened and freer circulation 
opened up. To some it may have seemed 
as if the conference was going. far afield 
on the trail of scattering ideas and move- 
ments. This very broadening, however, 


is now seen, in the light of the 1910 gath- | 


ering, to have brought all together into a 


larger and more unified fellowship and ~ 


purpose. For not only were a more 
varied range of effort and a larger num- 
ber of affiliated organizations in evi- 
dence, but there was a deeper sense of 
interdependence and inter-relation. 

To begin with the sections of the con- 
ference proper, there was a clearer un- 


derstanding between the workers in dif- | 


ferent fields and a fitting together of 
allied efforts. Similar topics, viewed 
from somewhat different angles, were 
considered simultaneously in different 
sections, with heavy emphasis in each on 
prevention... For instance, instead of a 
mere consideration of the best way to 
help widows, the question of how they 
come to be widows was insistently raised 
in the meetings of the committee on fam- 
ilies and neighborhoods and also in those 
of the committee on occupational stand- 
ards, and the trail led straight to indus- 
trial accidents and occupational diseases. 
The vital connection was more clearly 
recognized and understood between the 
methods for the care and maintenance of 
the blind—discussed in the committee 
on state supervision and administration, 
and the prevention of blindness—dis- 
cussed in the committee on health 
and sanitation. Similar relationships 
cropped out in the discussions on 
social service work and hospitals in 
the committee on health and 
tion; and _ social service work in 
hospitals for the insane in the commit- 
tee on state supervision and administra- 
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tion; in the discussion of the toxin of 
fatigue in the committee on occupational 
standards, and ventilation and_ vitality 
in the committee on health and sanita- 
tion; in the discussion of the treatment 
of women delinquents in the committee on 
law breakers, and the emphasis on med- 
ical examination; in the discussion of in- 
fant mortality in the committee on chil- 
dren, and the emphasis on play as a fac- 
tor for health in a joint meeting of the 
committee on the school and the com- 
munity with the committee. on children. 
A mere reading of the program might 
suggest a working at cross purposes or 
a duplicating of efforts. An attendance 
_ On sessions gave the impression of many 
parts fitting into a whole, with adjust- 
ments being made more consciously and 
with more charitable intent than ever 
before. 

The deeper each section meeting or 
discussion pushed down into fundamental 
causes, the more vital appeared to be the 
inter-relation of them all. It might seem 
a far cry from institutions for depend- 
ent children to a demand for employer's 
liability. Yet Florence Lattimore traced 
the connection most strikingly in her 
paper on Dependent Children as By- 
Products of an Industrial District. Julia 
Lathrop made clear to all what vast un- 
touched mines of information can be 
opened up if records are made and stud- 
ied more carefully in all institutions for 
dependents, defectives and delinquents. 
Sophonisba_ Breckenridge _ convincingly 
showed from such thorough-going con- 
crete data the relation of neglected wid- 
owhood to juvenile delinquency. Mrs. 
Joseph T. Bowen of the Chicago Juvenile 
Protective Association painted the bar- 
ren and distorted view of life which city 
young people have who are deadened by 
monotony in industry, whose finer natures 
are blunted by bad and crowded housing 
conditions, and who have recourse to 
only the most tawdry and demoralizing 
amusement because of the average city’s 
failure to furnish better. To this same 
soil was Dr. Davis of the Bedford, New 
York, Reformatory for Women led when 
she searched for the roots of the delin- 
quency which comes to her institution. 

Out of the shadow of personal ex- 
perience came the quiet, dignified state- 
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ment by Clifford W. Beers, author of 
The Mind that Found Itself, of the things 
which must be done in dealing with the 
problem of insanity if human considera- 
tion applies the science we already have. 
No one who heard him will fail to re- 
member his impressive plea that we get 
over our horror of the insane person and 
our dread ot the institutions which treat 
the disease. No finer spirit, in line with 
the mutual helpfulness which permeated 
the conference, was evident than in Mr. 
Beers’s regret at any bitterness his book 
may have shown, and in his desire for 
the most cordial co-operative relations 
with those professionally at work in the 
treatment of mental disease. He em- 
phasized especially the need for a more 
thorough training for every general med- 
ical practitioner, so that incipient in- 
sanity may be detected while yet there is 
time to apply preventive measures. He 
expressed his earnest hope that he might 
make his every hour count for progress 
in this direction before the shadow upon 
him might again descend. 

A striking contrast between our care 
for the victims of a great disaster and 
our care for the victims whose misfortune 
is made all the greater because it happens 
in the routine of life, was drawn by 
Sherman C. Kingsley. He compared 
fifty deaths at Cherry with fifty 
other deaths in the daily grind of 
Chicago’s industry. The fifty families 
at Cherry received from the company, 
public gift, the Miner’s Union, and the 
state Legislature $177,240. The fifty 
Chicago families received only $8,749 
from all sources, including the employers 
and charity. Fifty families of wage 
earners permanently injured while at 
their work were similarly studied. The 
total compensation or damages received 
by them was $8,755. Even after some 
of the children of the families went to 
work, the wives took boarders, and se- 
cured cheaper rooms, the average yearly 
income amounted to only $238, a reduc- 
tion of sixty-four per cent. 

Another fact of great industrial sig- 
nificance came from the results thus far 
obtained in Buffalo’s Survey of her 
Polish population. Eleven thousand un- 
skilled laborers earned wages which in 
total amounted in a year to less—by $2,- 
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338,000o—than the estimated minimum on 
which their families could be supported 
decently. From the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and public relief the total 
amount they secured was $21,000. Owen 
R. Lovejoy, of the National Child Labor 
Committee, very pertinently raised the 
question, How many of these 11,000 had 
been child laborers. 

The new morality springing from our 
better understanding of the human costs 
in industry surcharged the utterances of 
many of the social workers who brought 
a real “message” from their experience 
in dealing with these human costs. 
To them there came a_ heartening 
assurance from the clergy. The con- 
ference sermon, preached by Bishop 
Charles P. Anderson of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church diocese of Chicago, 
gave full recognition to the evolution 
from individual to social ethics and sal- 
vation. And no one could have asked a 
more courageous stand by an ecclesiastic 
in defense of wage earners’ efforts to 
better their conditions than that of Rev. 
Father Ryan, who discussed Immigrant 
Labor and a Living Wage. It isa sign 
of the times to find him in the Economics 
Department of St. Paul’s Seminary, and 
it should be also said that he is one of 
the most active members of the commit- 
tee on minimum wages of the National 
Consumers’ League. 

From a man of science also came the 
same insistence that we much revise our 
moral code so that it can apply more ef- 
fectively to the newer conditions of in- 
dustry. This paper by Dr. Henry B 
Favill of Chicago, who discussed the 
Toxin of Fatigue, illuminated for us 
once more the old truth upon which we 
otdinarily act, but of which we have con- 
tinually to be reminded, namely, that be- 
lief and faith based upon our feeling and 
experience lead the way and are bolstered 
up by the scientific demonstration which 
follows on after. An unusually clear in- 
stance of this came to light in the paper 
by Dr. Luther H. Gulick on Ventilation 
and Vitality. He told of trying twenty 
years ago to convince an old lady that in 
fanning herself she actually became 
warmer. The old lady thoroughly 
agreed with this contention but kept on 
fanning just the same. ‘Twenty years 
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later he has found in recent German ex- 
periments the scientific proof that the 
old lady was right and he was wrong, for 
the very motion of the air freshens it. 

Several speakers from allied organiza- 
tions in the field of social progress 
showed the oneness of the problem which 
all are attacking. None of these speak- 
ers proved more interesting than Albert 
H. Hall of Minneapolis, representing the 
recently organized Institute of, Criminal 
Law and Criminology. He most amaz- 
ingly traced the ramifications of criminal 
law reform into almost every fiber of 
the structure of civilization. Starting 
with such evils as the notorious “third 
degree,” his trail led him to the need of 
better trained and higher grade police, 
the desirability of careful physical ex- 
amination, and after successive jumps 
through many of the very steps advocat- 
ed by conference speakers it landed him 
face to face with such far-reaching prob- 
lems as the complete reformation of the 
newspaper press. 

So solidly do the elements which make 
up the conference seem to be working to- 
gether in common purpose, that the new 
president, Homer Folks, was led to re- 
mark that the thing which needs to be 
done, and which can be done this year 
better than ever before, is the interpre- 
tation of purposes and methods to all 
the people. The widening influence of 
the sessions themselves was indicated by 
the new groups which are coming in. 
It is worthy of note that a large manu- 
facturer from Rochester, N. Y., was a 
regular and interested attendant at the 
meetings, and that a commitee of five 
representatives from the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Commerce devoted themselves 
to gleaning as much as possible of in- 
formation and suggestion from one day’s 
sessions, their keen interest being fur- 
ther shown by the incisive questions with 
which they plied a score of experienced 
workers from various parts of the coun- 
try whom they gathered together for a 
Juncheon. The larger interest of business 
organizations was also indicated in a 
naper by a representative of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, Howard 
Strong. One of the bi-products of a 
social survey, according to John Dan- 
iels, who described the work he is doing 
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in Buffalo [see THE Survey for June 4], 
is the closer relation and better under- 
standing which it promotes among the 
social workers, business men and public 
officials in a locality. He pointed out, 
moreover, the influence it will have in 
bringing the colleges into closer touch 
with life. 

The meetings of affiliated and other 
organizations which took place before 
and during the conference also served to 
show the broader and more fundamental 
purpose which the main gathering has. 
The Women’s Trade Union League, the 
Consumers’ League, the National Hous- 
ing Association, a large group of social 
settlement folk, and several other bodies 
held meetings, and there were of course 
the longer established and affiliated con- 
ferences on the Education of Dependent, 
Backward, Truant and Delinquent Chil- 
dren; of Jewish Charities; of probation 
officers from all over the country. The 
National Federation of Remedial Loan 
Societies held its second annual meeting; 
the Florence Crittenton Mission met for 
the first time in conjunction with the con- 
ference, and a conference of the institu- 
tional members of the National Red 
Cross was held. 

The local effect of the conference and 
other gatherings included not only the 
general awakening and educational value, 
but a stimulus for two or three definite 
results. The chairman of the committee 
on law breakers, Katherine Bement Davis, 
was asked to devote her paper to a con- 
sideration of “the reformatory method,” 
so that the wisdom of experience else- 
where might be available for the steps 
which Missouri intends to take in this 
direction, among them the establishment 
of a reformatory for young men first of- 
fenders. A feature of the opening ses- 
sion was the vigorous and frankly out- 
spoken address of Governor Hadley in 
which he discussed this problem and 
pointed out some of the shortcomings of 
Missouri’s public charity administration. 
His clear cut declaration for unhampered 
and efficient expert control roused the 
enthusiastic approbation of the large au- 
~dience which included many people 
prominent in the public affairs of the 
state. ; 

Quite as marked was the effect on the 
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movement for better housing conditions 
in St. Louis. Under the auspices of the 
St. Louis Civic League a number of peo- 
ple of experience in housing reform, took 
a trip through the city’s “low rent” 
district. This resulted in directing so 
much attention to the situation that a 
two years’ fight for laws to deal with old 
construction, involving especially the evil 
of back-yard vaults, is now in a fair 
way to be won. A most interesting side 
light was thrown on this development by 
a quiet trip made by one member of the 
conference through this section after the 
newspapers had given some publicity to 
the opinions of the housing experts who 
made the first inspection. He found that 
the tenants themselves had with remark- 
able alertness watched what was going 
on, and had absorbed no small educa- 
tional value. This same observer found 
in the conference itself a greater earnest- 
ness and devotion on the part of dele- 
gates, and a new sense of what the 
United States means as indicated by the 
evidence the gathering showed of social 
progress throughout the country. This 
was especially interesting in coming as it 
did from the viewpoint of an observer 
who was himself an immigrant and whose 
work is widely known for its intelligent 
handling of immigrants. 

A wistful human note came to the at- 
tention of a conference audience through 
an episode which Miss Addams men- 
tioned as having taken place in the hotel 
headquarters. A Lithuanian came to her 
and suggested an “Immigrant Sunday” 
in addition to the already observed ‘“‘Tu- 
berculosis,”» “Children’s,” .  “*Prison,” 
“Hospital,” and the various other Sun- 
days on which attention is directed to- 
ward some special subject. He won- 
dered if American families might show 
their hospitality, each one inviting an 
immigrant family home for Sunday din- 
ner. Most immigrants, he said, don’t 
know how American people live, and 
probably have never seen the inside of an 
American home; and he added half re- 
proachfully that the Americans might 
find the immigrants to be not so different 
from themselves after all. Miss Addams 
informed him that there at least had been 
formed a League for the Protection of 
Immigrants, and he showed a happy sur- 
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prise when it dawned upon him that this 
was an organization to protect immi- 
grants from bad Americans instead of 
the reverse which he seemed to expect 
as a matter of course. 

Most of the subsidiary gatherings of 
the conference are covered by special 
reports in this issue of THE Survey. 
The conference week, however, saw a 
number of social gatherings of a sort 
which as years go by will render the an- 
nual gathering more and more attractive. 
Among these were the luncheons or din- 
ners of graduates, students and friends 
of the various schools of philanthropy. 

The conference of social settlement 
people was notable for the earnest and 
intimate way in which settlement prob- 
lems were discussed. Representatives 
of no less than thirty-four settlement 
houses responded to the call and spent 
the day together. They came from Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas and Wisconsin. 
Prof. George H. Meade of the University 
of Chicago was the guest and principal 
speaker of the occasion. He made a 
notable contribution to settlement litera- 
ture in a carefully prepared paper dis- 
cussing the neighborliness realized at set- 
tlement centers as the medium through 
which the scientific spirit may approach 
social problems with more hope of pro- 
moting the scientific control of social con- 
duct. This suggestive thought led to the 
constructive criticism by the residents of 
the conditions and methods of their 
work, which resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to outline some 
lines of effort in which’ settlements can 
engage, under varying conditions but 
with a common purpose and an approach 
to uniform standards of. thoroughness 
in neighborhood co-operation. 

The settlement problem of the shifting 
population was the topic for an inter- 
esting discussion in one of the meetings 
of the committee on families and neigh- 
borhoods. The principal paper was by 
Gaylord S. White, who maintained that 
the settlement itself should not move 
but should endeavor to see that the 
neighbors who move away from it apply 
in their new neighborhoods the spirit and 
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methods which they have gotten at the 
old center. i 

During the other national meetings in 
St. Louis, the executive board of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League 
met and laid plans for the coming year. 
Chief of these was the appointment of a 
national committee on districting which, 
with local sub-committees, will divide 
the country into small sections, each 
under a captain, to organize union meet- 
ings and study trade, labor and social con- 
ditions. Upon request from the South, 
an effort will be made to organize Negro 
girls, and co-operation will be sought 
with the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People organ- 
ized in New York last month. 

There was a strong bond of sympathy 
and co-operation between the league and 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction this year, particularly with the 
conference committee on occupational 
standards. Many were delegates to both 
bodies. Many of the trades unionists 
attended the charities sessions. Two. 
public trades union meetings were held, 
one a large banquet with 300 present. 
Among the speakers were Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, Frances Squire Potter, Owen 
Miller, Mary McDowell, Mrs. George E. 
Lee, Rose Schneidermann, Paul U. Kel- 
logg, Mrs. Frederic C. Howe, Agnes 
Nestor and William Marion Reedy. 
The other public meeting was an open 
conference attended by a number of dele- 
gates to the conference and various St. 
Louisans who were thus able to listen 
to the women workers’ story and ques- 
tion the girls themselves. Mrs. Frederic 
C. Howe represented the new Cleveland 
league, and word was received of an 
organization in Philadelphia as a result 
of the work of the national organization 
during the shirtwaist strike. It was 
pointed out that perhaps no other one 
thing goes so far toward showing the 
firm status the National Women’s Trade 
Union League has obtained, as the sup- 
port now being offered by men’s unions. 
This support is enabling the league to 
put in the local field, state and national 
organizers at a regular salary. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, president of 
the National and Chicago leagues, and 
Mrs. D. W. Knefler, president of the St. 
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Louis league, were appointed delegates 
to the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at St. Louis in Novem- 
ber. 

The 1911 meeting of the league will be 


held in Boston, again at the time of the’ 


national conference.. 

Several new committees were estab- 
lished for next year’s conference, among 
them one on drunkenness which is likely 
to give consideration to this subject from 
a new and scientific standpoint; one on 
the church and social work, one on the 
securing and training of social workers, 
and one—involving a re-alignment of in- 
terests which have been under various 
committees heretofore — on housing, 
health and recreation. A feature of the 
discussions in some of the committees 
this year introduced a newcomer to the 
conference—the bell which rang at the 
expiration of each speaker’s time. This 
helped greatly to make the discussions 
crisp and to give a chance to everyone 
who wanted to participate. 

The St. Louis Conference was the next 
to the largest in the thirty-seven years of 
the organization’s history, the total en- 
rollment being over 1,200. ‘Twenty-six 
years ago when the conference met be- 
fore in St. Louis the enrollment num- 
bered only 255. 

The 1911 conference will be held: in 
Boston. The officers elected are: 


President, Homer Folks. New York; first 
vice-president, David F. Tilley, Boston; sec- 
ond vice-president, Francis G. Eaton, St. 
Louis; third vice-president, Frank L. Mc- 
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Vey, Grand Forks, N. D.; general secretary, 
Alexander Johnson, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
treasurer, funds will be handled by a trust 
company. 

Executive committee consists of these offi- 
cers, the former presidents of the confer- 
ence and the following: 

Cyrus L. Sulzberger, New York; Charles 
P. Kellogg, Waterbury, Conn.; Dr. Walter J. 
Lindley, Los Angeles, Cal.; William H. Mc- 
Clain, St. Louis, Mo.; Frances Curtis, Man- 
chester, Mass.; O. E. Darnall, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; George H. Denny, Lexington, Va.; 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Chicago, Ill.; Bernard 
J. Rothwell, Boston, Mass. 

The committees for next year are: 

State supervision (to include one meeting 
of fiscal control of public institutions)— 
Rev. Francis H. Gavisk, chairman, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Robert W. MHebberd,  vice- 
chairman, Albany, N. Y. 

Ghildren—Martha P. Falconer, chairman, 
Darling, Pa.; Solomon C. Lowenstein, vice- 
chairman, New York. 

Families and neighborhoods, Porter R. 
Lee, chairman, Philadelphia; Mary EK. Mc- 
Dowell, vice-chairman, Chicago, Ill. 

Law breakers (to include one meeting on 
misdemeanants) — William H. Baldwin, 
chairman, Washington; Orlando F. Lewis, 
vice-chairman, New York. 

Standards of living and labor—Prof. John 
R. Commons, chairman, Madison, Wis.; Rev. 
John A. Ryan, vice-chairman, St. Paul. 

Housing, health and recreation—Lawrence 
Veiller, chairman, New York; Charles F. 
Weller, vice-chairman, Pittsburgh. 

Drunkenness, Robert A. Woods, chairman, 
Boston; Julia C. Lathrop, vice-chairman, 
Chicago. 

Church and social work, Rev. Washington 
Gladden, chairman, Columbus, Ohio; Fred- 
eric Almy, vice-president, Buffalo. 

Securing and training of social workers, 
Prof. Graham Taylor, chairman, Chicago; 
Zilpha D. Smith, vice-chairman, Boston. 


CHARITY AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


JANE ADDAMS 


In an attempt to review the recent 
trend in the development of charity, that 
which has appeared most striking is a 
gradual coming together of two groups 
of people who have too often been given 
to a suspicion of each other and some- 
~ times to actual vituperation. One group 
who have traditionally been moved to ac- 
tion by “pity for the poor” we call the 


charitable ; the other, larger or smaller in 
each generation but always fired by a 
“hatred of injustice,’ we designate as 
the radicals. 

These two groups, as the result of a 
growing awareness of distress and of a 
slowly deepening perception of its causes, 
are at last uniting into an effective de- 
mand for juster social conditions. The 
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charitable have been brought to this com- 
bination through the conviction that the 
poverty and crime with which they con- 
stantly deal are often the result of un- 
toward industrial conditions, while the 
radicals have been slowly forced to the 
conclusion that if they would make an 
effective appeal to public opinion they 
must utilize carefully collected data as to 
the effect of existing conditions upon the 
poor and the criminal. It is as if the 
charitable had been brought through the 
care of the individual to a contemplation 
of social causes, and as if the radical 
had been forced to test his social doctrine 
by a sympathetic observation of actual 
people. 


In addition to this, both groups when ~ 


brought close to the mysterious short- 
coming on the part of life itself, when 
oppressed by that “grief of things as 
they are’ over and above the griefs of 
circumstance or wrong-doing, have come 
to realize that what we need in the world 
over against man’s misadventure is a 
“certain power of compassion, humanity 
standing force of self-pity as an elemen- 
tary ingredient in our social atmosphere 
if we are to live in it at all.” ~Both 
groups have become united in sentiment 
as well as in conviction through sheer 
experience in the complexity of life. 

It is perhaps not germane to this con- 
ference that we should trace the steps by 
which the radicals have met us half way, 
but is it not true that the members of 
this conference who have been brought 
close to suffering, feebleness, and wrong- 
doing, are but fulfilling a paramount 
obligation when they take up the study 
of social conditions? Does not the obli- 
gation to trace poverty back to its imme- 
diate or contributing sources belong fore- 
most and professionally to those whose 
business it is to care for the wounded 
in ths unequal battle of modern indus- 
ry! 

After all, human progress is deeply in- 
debted to a stuc yverfections, and 
the counsels of despair, if not full of 
seasoned wisdom, are at least fertile in 
suggestion and a desperate spur to action. 
Moreover, in its unending undertaking to 
reduce the sum of human misery, char- 
ity has shared the changes of the passing 
generations, until like all of its contem- 
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poraries, it too has become less dogmatic 
and has assumed the evolutionary way 
of understanding life; with them it has 
grown more democratic and has attained 
greater flexibility of temper. Moreover, 
modern charity, continually discovering 
new obligations, has been obliged to call 
to its aid economics, sanitary science, sta- 
tistical research, and many other agencies 
as the program of this conference will 
testify. It has therefore through dire 
need, been forced to recognize that char- 
itable effort is part of the general social 
movement; somewhat as John Stuart 
Mill, when he was hard pressed by the 
problems of life, restored political econ- 
omy to its proper place as a branch of 
social philosophy, insisting that it was 
not a thing by itself, but was an im- 
portant part of the great whole. 

It would be easy from the records of 
this conference to trace the gradual steps 
by which charitable folk were irresistibly 
led from cure to prevention, as it would 
also be possible to demonstrate from con- 
temporaneous records that we are now 
being led in the same gradual but unrest- 
ing manner from prevention to a con- 
sideration of vital welfare. The nega- 
tive policy of relieving destitution, or 
even the more generous one of prevent- 
ing it, is giving way to the positive idea 
of raising life to its highest value. 

If at times the moral fire seems to be 
dying out of the good old words, relief 
and charity, it has undoubtedly filled 
with a new warmth certain words which 
belong distinctively to our own times; 
such words as prevention, amelioration 
and social justice. It is also true that 
those for whom these words contain 
most of hope and warmth are those who 
have been long mindful of the old tasks 
and obligations as if the great basic emo- 
tion of human compassion had more than 
held its own. After all, sympathetic 
knowledge is the only way of approach 
to any- human problem. The line of least 
resistance into the jungle of human 
wretchedness must always be through 
that region which is most thoroughly ex- 
plored, not only by the information of 
the statistician but by the understanding 
of the charitable. 

With the co-operation of the audience 
I may be able to demonstrate that mod- 
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ern charity is committed to this newer 
service of increasing the positive value 
of life, by recalling with you some of 
the many agencies designed to safeguard 
and enhance the life of the citizen, which 
have had purely philanthropic origins. 
To begin with the most important: 
How far have the philanthropic con- 
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tury, therefore, in anticipation of coming 
changes which docs so much to bring 
changes about, the philanthropists have 
been steadily engage| in making a new 
state. We may concretely illustrate this 
process of state making by a century of 
effort in England to protect chimney 
sweeps, certainly a modest undertaking. 


JANE ADDAMS. 


President of the 1910 National 


Conference of 


Charities and Correction at St. Louis. 


tributed to the formation of the modern 
state, not because they would stifle their 
own personal sentiments of pity and jus- 
. tice, but because they realized how in- 
adequate these were unless they could 
find expression as an integral branch of 
corporate government. Through a cen- 


The Society for Superseding the Work 
of Climbing Boys was founded in 1803 
by some kind hearted people whose 
names have not been preserved. They 
first offerel a prize of two hundred 
pounds fi. the best sweeping machine 
which should obviate the necessity for 
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boys. Secondly, they promoted a bill to 
protect the boys, but although it passed 
the House of ‘Commons it was rejected 
by the Lords, possibly not because the 
Lords were more hard hearted, but be- 
cause the chimnies in the old mansions 
and manor houses were hopelessly crook- 
ed and could not be swept by machinery. 
Thirdly, they appointed their own pri- 
vate inspectors to watch the conduct of 
the master sweepers, and maintained 
these inspectors for seventy years. They 
also purchased sweeping machines and 
rented them to small masters for one 
shilling six pence a week. They contin- 
ually badgered the insurance companies 
to demand the use of these machines; 
finally in 1875 they succeeded in passing 
a law of regulation and safeguard for 
their grimy little protegés. 


We have here an epitome of the most 


advanced philanthropy, stimulation of 
inventions which shall relieve the poor 
from degrading drudgery, co-operation 
with commercial enterprises, and finally 
protective legislation. But these obscure 
people whose hearts were wrung over 
the condition of chimney sweeps did 
even better than that. They were pi- 
oneers in the establishment of the mod- 
ern principle of ‘inspection, which when 
taken over by the government as an 
extension of the function of the state, 
is ably defended by the economist, but 
which was after all inaugurated by the 
philanthropist. May we not credit to 
their initiative this most valuable instru- 
ment of the modern state? 

During this long century as the philan- 
thropist endeavored to transform his pity 
into political action, he learned the use 
of two other great implements, first, of 
popular agitation, second, of statistical 
information. The first came about be- 
cause the politicians would only yield 
under the pressure of public opinion, and 
there is no doubt that the vehemence of 
the reformer is a very important factor 
in his chances for success. The reforms 
which the philanthropist advocated were 
legitimately open to the emotional ap- 
peal, to the higher sensibilities of the 
public, and he became an adept in the 
use of agitation for moral propaganda. 

Furthermore, from the necessity of 
thus giving expression to their sym- 
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pathy with the distressed, the philan- 
thropists did much to strengthen the sym- 
pathy itself, to create that social sympathy 
which is one of the greatest of social 
forces. As Mrs. Fry year after year 
plead for a more humane treatment of 
England’s prisoners, she not only formu- 
lated but she constantly enhanced the 
scruples which already existed in the 
hearts of her legislative hearers. 

But the philanthropists also found that 
when they actually appeared before a 
parliament or legislature they were 
obliged to wield the weapon of statistics, 
if only that they might appear as men of 
science and not as sentimentalists. Al- 
though the philanthropist has often 
spoken slightingly of “mere knowledge” 
which informs the mind without result- 
ing in action, he knows in his heart that 
knowledge is never “mere knowledge,” 
and that it is indispensable to right con- 
duct. The great problem of the would- 
be reformer is not so much the over- 
coming of actual opposition, the passing 
of time does that for him, as the obtain- 
ing and formulating of accurate knowl- 
edge and fitting this knowledge into the 
trend of his time. Lord Shaftsbury’s 
calculation of the distance daily traveled 
by a child tending a machine brought to 
his cause those members of Parliament 
who had been quite untouched by his 
humanitarian enthusiasm and religious 
zeal, but the advocates of child labor 
legislation had before them a century of 
struggle with the “freedom of contract” 
people, before it was made clear to the 
British mind that to protect the children 
of the nation is not in “restraint of trade” 
but the preservation of the most valuable 
asset of commerce. 

The century between the first demand 
upon Parliament for the protection of 
children made in 1803, to the care- 
fully prepared report of the Royal 


Poor Law Commission in 1909, 
equipped the philanthropist with at 
least these three carefully tem- 
pered tools— invented and _ perfected 


through a hundred years: public inspec- 
tion, moral propaganda, and statistical 
information; with these tools he laid the 
sure foundations for a code of social leg- 
islation. During this long century the 
philanthropists also worked out a philos- 
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ophy resembling pragmatism, at least 
many of them came to believe that the 
concrete truth for them was that in which 
all their “experiences most profitably 
combined,” and agreed that the final test 
was its “propitious reaction” upon the 
poor, the relief it brought to the most 
wretched members of the community. 
This may have been the basis for the so- 
cial philosophy which Professor Patten 
declares we are now forming. 

In the discussion of the current ex- 
perience of the charitable who deal day 
by day with the wounded, constantly 
growing less fit because their standard of 
life is so lamentably low, we may well 
begin with these groupings which this 
conference indicates under the commit- 
tees on families and neighborhoods and 
on children. Are not the widow and 
fatherless, the scriptural and traditiona 
objects of charity? ; 

If we view them in the light of our 
more mellow philosophy what do we see? 
A woman whose wages are fixed on the 
basis of individual subsistence, who is 
quite unable to earn a family wage, is 
still held by a legal obligation to support 
her children, with a desperate penalty of 
forfeiture if she fails. To refuse relief 
to the mother of dependent children in 
order to compel her to support them, is 
therefore manifestly absurd; to grant 
her relief. not in support of her economic 
insecurity, but merely in aid of her des- 
titution, is an unending process. Who 
cannot recall at least one of these desper- 
ate mothers, overworked and_ harried 
through a long day, prolonged by the 
family washing and cooking into the 
evening, followed by a night of forebod- 
ing and misgiving because the very chil- 
dren for whom her life is sacrificed are 
slowly slipping away from her control 
and affection? — 

I can recall a very intelligent woman 
who long brought her children to the 
Hull-House Day Nursery with this re- 
sult at the end of ten years of devotion: 
the one little girl is almost totally deaf 
owing to neglect following a case of 
measles because her mother could not 
.stop work in order to care for her; the 
youngest boy has lost a leg flipping cars; 
the oldest boy has twice been arrested 
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for petty larceny; the twin boys, in spite 
of prolonged sojourns in the parental 
school, have been such habitual truants 
that their natural intelligence has secured 
little aid from education. Of the five 
children three are now in semi-penal in- 
stitutions, not because their mother was 
either neglectful or unintelligent, but be- 
cause she could not perform the offices 
of two parents. 

In spite of my acquaintance with 
these overworked mothers, I found my- 
self quite unprepared to believe the well 
substantiated story which was recently 
brought to the attention of a district of- 
fice of the Chicago Associated Charities. 
A widow with three little children lived 
in a furnished room on the top floor of a 
cheap lodging house. Every morning 
after she had put out the fire for fear 
of accident, and told the children to 
get into bed if they were cold, she locked 
the door and went to her scrubbing of a 
large downtown theater for which she 
received sixteen dollars a month. Be- 
cause her fellow lodgers complained that 
the children cried all day, and beat upon 
the door with their fists crying, “Let me 
out,” the landlady said that the mother 
must move. She tried in vain to find an- 
other room equally cheap, and at last, 
quite crazed by worry and anxiety, made 
up her mind that she must dispose of her 
children. One morning she moved the 
bed to the window, opened the lower 
sash, and told the children that if they 
would climb up on the bed after she had 
gone and look out that they would see 
something very pretty on the street be- 
low. She then locked the door and 
went away as usual. The children, of 
course, climbed upon the bed and leaned 
out of the window, but were fortunately 
seen by a neighbor who motioned them 
back until the door could be broken open 
by the landlady. Had the overworked 
woman taken her own life, the state 
would have cared for her children either 
by the most approved method of board- 
ing them out or in institutions for de- 
pendent children. Would it, therefore, 
seem so unreasonable to board them with 
their own mother, requiring a standard 
of nutrition and school attendance? 

The beginnings already made in this 
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direction are all due to voluntary chari- 
table effort. Perhaps the largest num- 
ber of children boarded with their own 
mothers are in Chicago carefully super- 
vised by the Jewish Charities. But with 
the knowledge all charitable people pos- 
sess, why do we not sternly accuse the 
state both with the loss of the mother, 
and with the many results of imperfectly 
nourished and uneducated childhood? 
Have not the administrators of charity 
upon whom this yearly burden is thrown 
a right to declare that they will no longer 
endure this premature exploiting of the 
undernourished and uneducated? Have 
they not a right to demand both that 
they shall be properly fed and that public 
education shall bring forth better fruit, 
and might not their concerted action 
bring about industrial education and avo- 
cation bureaus? 

To consider the affairs of the commit- 
tee on the relation of school and com- 
munity, we will recall that the first free 
public education in England was estab- 
lished by the Poor Law Guardians, be- 
cause they resolved that children should 
no longer be subject to that curious 
penal discipline which characterized the 
unions, and segregated the pauper chil- 
dren altogether from the poorhouses 
into district schools. 

It is true that the British board schools 
have suffered from this humble begin- 
ning, but the indications are that the next 
great advance in English education will 
also be indebted to a charitable source. 
The minority report of the Poor Law 
Commission, without apology for enter- 
ing the field of education, recommends 
that “the legally permissible hours for the 
employment of boys must be shortened, 
that they must be required to spend the 
hours so set free, in physical and techno- 
logical training, that the manufacturing 
of the unemployable may cease.” This 
same report of a charity commission rec- 
ommends that the girls be subjected to a 
drastic and a long enduring course of 
training in domestic economy and the 
care of children, and when we reflect 
upon the number of heart breaking cases 
of ill health and criminality apparently 
due to the ignorance of a mother, this 
recommendation seems absolutely ger- 
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mane to the purpose for which this char- 
ity commission was appointed. 

Although the public schools in Ameri- 
ca are quite free from the odor of 
charity, and were inaugurated and con- 
ducted as a matter of public policy, they 
are greatly indebted to the educational 
results obtained from the care of de- 
fective and delinquent children. Certain- 
ly the training of the brain through the 
co-ordinating muscles was first pains- 
takingly worked out by those dealing 
with children whose minds could not be 
approached through the more conven- 
tional methods of education. At the 
present moment the best agricultural 
training given to boys as well as the most 
thorough trade instruction is to be found 
in institutions for the wayward. 

If we consider the work of another 
committee of this conference, that on 
health and sanitation, the argument be- 
comes easy, for public health is a magic 
word which ever grows more potent as 
we realize that the very existence of the 
modern city would be an impossibility, 
had it not been discovered that the 
health of the individual is dependent 
upon the hygienic condition of his sur- 
roundings. 

But quite as the first commission to 
inquire into the condition of great towns, 
appointed through the solicitation of the 
philanthropic folk of Manchester in 1844 
and as sanitary science, both in knowl- 
edge and municipal authority has leapt 
forward under pressure of epidemics 
raging through the poorer quarters of 
crowded cities, so the advocates of the 
most advanced measures in city hygiene 
and preventive sanitary science are those 
who have realized that neglected child- 
hood and neglected disease are the most 
potent causes of social insufficiency. In 
proof of this we may instance the two 
new departments at present being urged 
upon the Congress of the United States, 
a department of health and the children’s 
bureau. In the hearings before the 
committees in regard to both of these 
new departments the philanthropists have 
been in the majority. 

Many illustrations are possible of so- 
cial advances due to sanitary science 
pushed by the charitable, but for our 
purpose nothing illustrates this more rap- 
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idly and graphically than the changes 
arising from the movement to control 
and eradicate tuberculosis. We can 
quite honestly instance the demand for 
a more generous feeding of the healthful 
members of the family, which is arising 
from the proper feeding of the tubercu- 
losis patient; better tenements for the 
entire population will doubtless result 
from those tenements of no dark rooms 
and no hallways, which have been built 
for incipient cases of tuberculosis; we 
may also claim that more rest and leisure 
for all will follow the demand which is 
made for it on behalf of the tuberculosis 
patient. This latter will quickly bring us 
back to the social movement itself, for 
the effort to adjust a man’s work to his 
powers is largely at the base of the entire 
labor struggle. 

Let us consider next the affairs of that 
most important committee on state super- 
vision and administration. Institutions 
as well as men are so prone to forget 
the pit whence they were digged! That 
most beneficent of institutions, the mod- 
ern hospital, had its origin in the eight- 
eenth century pest house which must 
have killed more people than it cured. 
But the very number of sick people which 
in itself was a great menace of the early 
pest house became the surest foundation 
for the scientific study and the asceptic 
cleanliness which are the hospftal’s great 
contributions to society. Does not this 
history of the hospital, so recent as to 
be almost in the memory of living men, 
suggest that the most valuable data 
might be supplied from those vast insti- 
tutions wherein the wrecks of the system 
are gathered? To illustrate from the 
hospitals for the insane. In this period 
of intense and overwrought industrialism 
there are no other institutions which 
could perform so great a service to the 
community, if they could only determine 
how many patients became insane be- 
cause of black terror lest they lose their 
work, how many through mal-nutrition 
when they had lost it, and how many 
because of the sheer monotony of their 
employment. Psychiatry is doing some- 
thing to show us the after effects of fear 
upon the minds of children, but little 
has yet been done to show how far that 
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fear of the future, arising from econom- 
ic insecurity has superinduced insanity. 
There is also the pioneer care of the 
inebriates which is undertaken by sev- 
eral state boards of control, indicating 
the time when inebriety will be treated 
as a disease and a misfortune, and the 
habitual drunkard will no longer be fined 
and imprisoned as a criminal. The 
drunkard brings us quite naturally per- 
haps to a consideration of the problem 
confronting the committee on law’ break- 
ers. Here we will admit at once that it 
is impossible for the non-professional to 
realize the difficulties of prison adminis- 
tration, that most difficult of all the tasks 
which society commissions, and although 
it may seem at moments as if the state 
held too firmly to the tradition of penal 
justice and retribution, certainly with our 
young offenders it has already become a 
question of cure and education. As we 
fail to connect the downfall of the boy 
with inadequate recreation, so we fail 
to make many other obvious connec- 
tions—that of the wayward girl with in- 
sufficient housing, for instance. Out of 
the total number of 500 girls in the 
Illinois Industrial School committed for 
their first sexual immorality, forty-six 
had become involved with members of 
their own families, nineteen with their 
fathers, the rest with brothers or uncles. 
Certainly upon. the charitable and 
upon no one else falls the care of the 
prisoner’s family during his incarcera- 
tion, and this in spite of the fact that 
Detroit is making an effort to support 
the prisoner’s family from the earnings 
of the prisoner, and that Washington has 
done much already in the direction of 
securing family support from the pris- 
oner himself. Although the present 
mayor of Chicago issues so many par- 
dons that he practically doés away with 
the work of one municipal judge each 
year, if these pardons were issued not for 
political reasons, but were based upon 
the popular plea that the prisoner has 
a wife and little children to care for, 
one might be almost willing to accept 
them in lieu of any reasonable arrange- 
ments to care for the prisoner’s family, 
and as one of those first blind efforts to 
meet the popular demand for mercy, so 
often founded upon a subtle perception 
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of justice. The Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation of Chicago undertakes to inves- 
tigate the family of each man committed 
to the City House of Correction co- 
operating with the warden in order to 
secure parole wherever practicable that 
the father may earn money for his de- 
pendent children. 

Let us consider next the committee on 
occupational standards newly appointed 
this year, which has to do with that other 
function of the state by which it seeks 
to protect its workers from their own 
weakness and degradation, and insists 
that the livelihood of the maaual laborer 
shall not be beaten down below the level 
of efficient citizenship. This undertaking 
of the state assumes new forms almost 
daily. What have the charitable people 
contributed to the movement for the 
state control over industrial diseases or 
the protection of machinery? What have 
they done in collecting data which illus- 
trate pro and con the necessity for old 
age pensions, industrial insurance, em- 
ployer’s liability acts, the regulation of 
the hours of labor, the control of “the 
sweated trades,” the prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicants? Perhaps the charity 
of the past may have claimed a share 
only in the last two, and yet where could 
trustworthy data for the use of the state 
iegislators be so easily collected as in the 
state institutions for the criminal and de- 
fective, and in the orphanages and hospi- 
tals of private philanthropy? Although 
the connection is so obvious, it was never 
made until recently, and it is only con- 
temporaneous charity that is taking a 
leading part in the establishment of the 
various safeguards against premature 
disablement and dependence of the 
manual worker. It is perhaps significant 
that the most drastic survey of industrial 
conditions ever made in America was in- 
augurated and carried out by the editors 
of a paper called Charities. 

Long ago the English economist was 
horrified over an administration of the 
poor law which paid “rates in aid of 
wages,” and designated such charity as a 
“bounty” paid to employers; but the em- 
ployer who pays starvation wages to his 
employes and who “sweats” them with- 
out regard to their health or endurance 
comes to rely absolutely upon the “boun- 
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ty” with which his wages are supple- 
mented. The long struggle to establish 
a living wage which is carried on by 
trade unionists has its charitable as well 
as its economic aspects. From the hu- 
man standpoint there is certainly an obli- 
gation resting upon the charity and cor- 
rection people to discover how much of 
their material comes to them as the re- 
sult of social neglect, remedial incapacity, 
and the lack of industrial safeguards. 
Perhaps the most revolutionary proposi- 
tion ever seriously put before a modern 
government, was the plan for a public 
organization of the labor market placed 
before the English Parliament in 1909, 
and although it was written in its final 
form by two economists, its material was 
collected by those trained in charitable 
administrations, and it was put forth as 
a report of a Poor Law Commission. 
This report stated that all of the unem- 
ployed, the under-employed, and the un- 
employable were the results of three 
types of trades; first, the subsidized la- 
bor trades wherein women and children 
are paid wages insufficient to maintain 
them at the required standard of health 
and industrial efficiency so that their 
wages must be supplemented by relatives 
or charity, second, labor deteriorating 
trades which have sapped the energy, 
the capacity, the character, of successive 
generations of workers, third, bare sub- 
sistence trades where the worker is 
forced to such a low level in his standard 
of life that he continually falls below 
self-support. 

-But although this brilliant formulaza- 
tion came from England, one does not 
need to cross the water to find instances 
of the relation of industry to charity. 
An American white lead factory dis- 
charges every laborer at the end of three 
months, not through the recommendation 
of the foreman, but directly from the of- 
fice in order to prevent the men from 
developing lead poisoning. This is of 
course cheaper than to employ examining 
physicians or to install safeguards. But 
how about discontinuous employment as: 
a factor in the breeding of discourage- 
ment and poverty? Of this the chari- 
table people say never-a word. In a 
pottery factory instanced by Professor 
Edsoll of the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania, men are chiefly engaged who are 
already afflicted with tuberculosis and 
cancer, because, knowing they have but 
- little time to live, they do not resent the 
fate of lead poisoning. 

Is it because our modern industrialism 
is so new that we have been slow to con- 
nect it with the poverty all about us? 
The socialists talk constantly of the rela- 
tion of economic wrong to destitution, 
and point out the connection between in- 
dustrial maladjustment and _ individual 
poverty, but the study of social condi- 
tions, the obligation to eradicate poverty, 
cannot belong to one political party nor 
to one economic school, and after all it 
was not a socialist but that ancient friend 
of the poor, St. Augustine, who said, 
“Thou givest bread to the hungry, but 
better were it, that none hungered and 
thou had’st none to give to him.” 

Five hundred years ago John Ball, 
looking out over England, tells us that 
he saw “the great treading down the 
little, the strong beating down the weak, 
and cruel men fearing not, and kind men 
daring not, and wise men caring not,” 
and then with his heart burning within 
him, he cries aloud, “and the saints in 
heaven forbearing, and yet bidding me 
not to forbear.” 

If we compare our time with his, we 
will admit that although the great still 
tread down the little, and the strong beat 
down the weak, that the cruel are at last 
becoming afraid of public opinion, that 
kind men are more daring in their 
schemes of alleviation than they used to 
be and wise men are more solicitous. 
We do not venture to say whether or 
not the saints in heaven forbear but we 
are very certain that no saint on earth 
could forbear in the presence of contem- 
' poraneous social and industrial condi- 
tions, and both saint and sinner know 
that the conditions can only be made 
more righteous and more human by the 
increasing devotion of countless gener- 
ations of men. 

The English economists and philan- 
thropists have started a crusade against 
destitution; the most intrepid of revolu- 
“tionists are those who have been stung 
into revolt by the poverty and degrada- 
tion of Russia’s peasants; the social 
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democrats of Germany are three and a 
half million men vowed to the destruc- 
tion of poverty; the part America shall 
take in this international crusade of the 
compassionate, in this standing army of 
humanity’s self-pity suddenly mobilized 
for a new conquest, it lies largely with 
the members of this conference to de- 
termine. 


FAMILIES AND NEIGH- 
BORHOODS 


MARY E. RICHMOND 


When the editor in Pickwick had to 
write an article on Chinese metaphysics, 
he read up on China in an encyclopedia 
under C and on metaphysics under M 
and “combined his information, sir.” In 
some such way, the chairman of this sec- 
tion of the conference must now pro- 
ceed, for it includes each year a more 
varied grouping of subjects and of peo- 
ple. More by accident than by design, 
however, a certain unity of purpose did 
at last emerge in the six St. Louis meet- 
ings on families and neighborhoods. If 
a little book were in preparation, con- 
taining the section’s proceedings, a pos- 
sible title for it might be a Study in Re- 
lations—a study, that is, in the relation 
of child-saving work to the relief of de- 
pendent families; of commercial bodies 
to charitable standards; of settlements to 
the procession of the nations through our 
city neighborhoods; of social forces (as 
measured by the social surveyor) to one 
another; of our retail tasks in families 


and neighborhoods to the great national 


movements for the prevention of pre- 
ventable poverty. 

But no summary of such a book’s con- 
tents could give any idea of the appeal 
made to the imagination of the beginner 
on the one hand, and to the common- 
sense of the experienced worker on the 
other by the meetings themselves. Their 
spirited discussions, so free from con- 
ceit and from irrelevance, made the 
chairman’s task an easy one. 

The section on children met jointly in 
the opening session—a good innovation, 
this, and one that will probably lead to 
many stich joint meetings in the future. 
Miss Higgins’s paper on Widows and 
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Children had condensed into fifteen min- 
utes the experience of many years on 
the part of Boston’s district conferences 
in keeping mother and child together. 
Adequate supervision had been neces- 
sary, and a plan that conserved the health 
of both, but, given these, the community’s 
relief resources for widows became 
more adequate inevitably. 

Mr. Solenberger (Philadelphia) point- 
ed out the importance of considering 
local conditions in choosing between the 
further development of public or of pri- 
vate resources. Miss Peixotto (San 
Francisco) described a plan of public re- 
lief in California, which substituted the 
mother for the institution as the state’s 
agent. Miss Breckinridge (Chicago) 
gave a scholarly paper on the results of 
a juvenile court study of cases of de- 
linquency in their felation to widow- 
hood, and called attention to the even 
more serious juvenile court problem of 
the recalcitrant father. Mrs. Florence 
Kelley appealed for more attention, on 
the part of social workers, to the preven- 
tion of widowhood by the checking of 
industrial accidents and occupational 
disease. 

The meeting on the social worker and 
the church was a round table discussion 
led by J. W. Magruder, Gaylord S. 
White, F. J. Bruno, Frederic Almy and 
Alexander Johnson. 

In many of our cities, commercial 
bodies are now taking an active interest 
in civic and social improvement. This 
is notably true in Cleveland, where the 
Chamber of Commerce, under its as- 
sistant secretary, Howard Strong, has a 
more commanding influence over private 
charities than that exercised by any state 
board. Mr. Strong described the Cleve- 
land plan, and W. Frank Persons (New 
York) pointed out some of its possible 
dangers in other communities. One of 
the best discussions of the conference 
followed. The weight of opinion seemed 
to be in favor of commercial leadership 
in the setting of standards for charities, 
but the commercial bodies must be able 
to employ expert advice. The charities 
endorsement card in use in some cities 
was criticised as too inelastic, and as re- 
tarding the education of the giving public. 

The settlement discussion on shifting 
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populations was the only one of the six 
that brought out questions from resi- 
dents of St. Louis.. In a large and ex- 
pensive neighborhood building erected by 
a Jewish organization, the attendance had 
dwindled because the neighborhood had 
become predominantly Italian and Ne- 
gro. The local situation presented some 
peculiar features, but the drift of the 
discussion, in which Gaylord White, 
Mary McDowell, and Miss Addams took 
part, was in favor of keeping the set- 
tlement, through whatever changes, as 
the permanent neighborhood institution ; 
its permanence and its power of adapta- 
bility being, indeed, the settlement’s dis- 
tinguishing features. 

At several sessions of the conference, 
reference was made to the important 
findings of the Buffalo Survey. Its di- 
rector, John Daniels, presented a paper 
on Social Surveying which was the basis 
for another good discussion. Distinc- 
tions were made between the general sur- 
vey, the specific problem study, the neigh- 
borhood study, and the kind of brief 
social inquiry which should precede any 

_social advance, such as the opening of a 
settlement or the founding of a charity. 
organization society. Among those who 
spoke at this meeting were Pauline Gold- 
mark, S. M. Lindsay, Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, Mrs. Howard Van Wyck, Robert 
A. Woods, and Charles F. Weller. 

The general meeting of the section, on 
the inter-relation of social movements, 
gave a summary of the progress toward 
nationalization of these movements, and 
asked the timely question of the right re- 
lation of retail endeavor in families and 
neighborhoods to these rapidly multiply- 
ing wholesale measures. That national 
movements had modified and would still 
further modify case work and neighbor- 
hood work was obvious, but what could 
the charity organization societies and the 
settlements do for the national organiza- 
tions in return? 

The question was answered by five 
representatives of five national move- 
ments, in so interesting a way as to hold 
the attention of the large evening audi- 
ence for nearly two hours. The speak- 
ers were Mrs. Florence Kelley, Alexan- 
der Wilson, Howard S. Braucher, Law- 
rence Veiller and Owen R. Lovejoy. The 
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audience went away with the conviction 
that one by-product of the inter-relation 
of social movements was their ability, as 
illustrated by some of the speakers, to 
have a good-natured good time at one 
another’s expense. More important, 
however, was the lesson that the next 
point at which to develop our local chari- 
table undertakings was at the point of 
intersection with these new movements 
for eradicating the causes of misery. 


OCCUPATIONAL STAND- 
ARDS 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 


The appointment of this committee 
was a recognition on the part of the con- 
ference of the increasing importance of 
industrial factors in modern social life, 
not only as influential in themselves, but 
as accentuating other influences and 
sometimes wholly dominating or pervert- 
ing them. - With respect to these influ- 
ences, the national conference more than 
any other body affords a medium for a 
pooling of experience and testimony. 
Here are represented those who must 
care for the morally, physically and eco- 
nomically sick or disabled; here, also, the 
logical outcome of those who must care, 
are represented the organizations which 
are promoting special reforms to reach 
these needs. Here, also, are represent- 
ed the schools and foundations commit- 
ted to the scientific study of the causes 
which affect living conditions. 

With this broad but as yet undevelop- 
ed, field before it, the committee in its 
initial year did not undertake to make a 
report, but to block out at its section 
meetings certain of the main phases of 
industrial conditions in which the exis- 
tence or enforcement of higher standards 
would appreciably affect the work of 
charity and correction. Thus, the gen- 
eral evening meeting of the committee 
centered around the recent decision of 
the Illinois Supreme Court, which affirm- 
ed the constitutionality of a state law re- 
stricting the hours of women’s labor to 

.ten. Standards of industrial hygiene 
were discussed at one section meeting, 
standards of compensation in cases of ac- 
cidental injury and death at a second, and 
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wage standards, in the light of recent in- 
vestigations of the cost of living, at a 
third. At a joint section meeting with 
the committee on statistics, institutional 
records and industrial causes of depen- 
dence were discussed on the one hand, 
and official labor reports on the other. 
The committee was fortunate in gather- 
ing together a really formidable battery 
of leaders in industrial inquiry and re- 
form, who took up their subjects with 
backgrounds of experience in law, in 
medicine, in charity work, in factory in- 
spection, and in priesthood, and whose 
papers struck fire. 

The subjects presented were not new 
to the conference; there have been im- 
portant committees in the past, which 
have taken up industrial justice, indus- 
trial insurance, labor conditions, immi- 
gration and the like. They have been 
inspiring and influential; but they have 
not been parts of a long plan, the effect 
of which would be cumulative and serve 
to crystallize the common judgments of 
the members. The committee proceed- 
ed in the faith that the conference has 
reached a point where it is disposed to 
give consecutive thought to industrial 
causes, and to think through the relation 
of these causes to the works of philan- 
thropy of, say the next ten years. By 
discussing industrial causes in terms of 
standards, we have a common denomina- 
tor which binds them together, and re- 
lates them readily to every sphere of ac- 
tivity represented by this conference. 
Hospitals, reformatories, charitable soci- 
eties, children’s institutions, all are con- 
cerned if hours of work are prolonged 
beyond the standard of human endur- 
ance, if trades are carried on amid pre- 
ventable conditions which are destruc- 
tive to physical well-being, if industry 
fails to make fair standards of restitution 
to those who are killed or crippled at 
work, throwing the burden on their fam- 
ilies or on the public, if with rising costs 
of living standards of wages fail to make 
normal life possible. The committee. 
this year broke ground by stating the field 
covered; another year, its successor, the 
committee on standards of living and of 
labor at the Boston conference, might 
well call upon tuberculosis associations, 
consumers’ leagues, child labor commit- 
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tees, manufacturers’ associations, health 
associations and charitable societies to 
report what standards in any of these 
fields they subscribe to. 

In her address before the joint section 
meeting on statistics and occupational 
standards, Mrs. Florence Kelley, secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ League, 
made it clear why many American gov- 
ernmental reports are objects of derision 
abroad. Her subject was What Our Of- 
ficial Reports Do Not Tell About Our 
Industrial Conditions. The reason why 
so many of our state labor reports, for 
instance, are inadequate and uninform- 
ing, lies to her mind in the fact that 
there is no effective demand for com- 
plete and honest reports. Where the 
people can see a direct personal interest 
in governmental records, they get 
them. For instance, birth registration 
in New York has never been so univer- 
sal as it has since birth certificates were 
demanded as a preliminary to working 
papers for children going to work at 
fourteen. An example of. the opposite 
is the federal report on women and chil- 
dren in industry, prepared at vast ex- 
pense, which has never seen the light of 
day because there has never been a suffi- 
ciently insistent demand for its publica- 
tion. To Mrs. Kelley’s mind, the most 
effective way of securing adequate wage 
statistics is to create wage boards simi- 
lar to those newly established in England, 
through which wage records become of 
direct collective importance to the work- 
ers themselves. 

Institutional records and _ industrial 
causes of dependence were discussed by 
Julia C. Lathrop, a former member of 
the Illinois State Board of Charities. 
Miss Lathrop sent a schedule to a num- 
ber of institutions and the returns, if 
representative, show almost an entire 
absence of information as to occupations 
more than the single word under that 
head, for which space is usually allowed 
on the records. Dr. Wilhite, superinten- 
dent of the Cook County Infirmary, fur- 
nished twenty schedules filled out with 
great care, in which the factor of indus- 
trial injury was so large as to forin ade- 
quate and unquestionable cause for de- 
pendence. This list could have been 
largely extended and similar groups could 
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be secured from any poorhouse. The 
tabulation of these twenty industrial in- 
jury cases showed, on a retirement basis 
of sixty-five years, an average loss of 
working life, that is, industrial earning 
power, for each man of 17.15 years. 

At the general session of the commit- 
tee, Dr. Henry Baird Favill, president of 
the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, and 
Prof. Louis M. Greeley of Northwestern 
Law School, were the principal speak- 
ers. Mr. Greeley was one of the first 
men to take an active part in the work 
of Hull House, so that his appearance on 
the platform with Miss Addams was es- 
pecially fitting. Using as his text the 
recent decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court, pfactically reversing the decision 
of the nineties of the same court against 
the restriction of-the hours of women’s 
labor, as his text, Mr. Greeley reviewed 
the changing attitudes of the courts 
toward social legislation. His paper was 
conservative in statement, but extremely 
far-reaching in its implications. What 
Mr. Greeley took up from the standpoint 
of the lawyer, Dr. Favill in his paper on 
The Toxin of Fatigue, discussed from 
the standpoint of the physician. While 
perhaps minimizing ihe practical impor- 
tance of the laboratory indications of the 
so-called fatigue toxin, which is at the 
moment swb judice and for practical pur- 
poses not material to our hand, Dr. Fa- 
vill thought it, as a factor in the devel- 
opment of general intelligence upon the 
subject of work, to have great value. 
“Let the search for truth in laboratory 
go on,” he said, “a stimulus to critical 
study, a help to hygienic living, and a 
corrective for false physiology, but the 
wear and tear of the worker must speak 
for itself. in terms of common experi- 
ences. 

The principal speaker at the section 
meeting on industrial hygiene was John 
B. Andrews, secretary of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. Trade 
diseases, he showed, may be grouped into 
those occasioned by breathing impure air, 
by extremes or rapid variations in tem- 
perature, by humidity, by poisons and by 
over-fatigue. One of the most striking 
features of Mr. Andrews’s paper was 
his description of cases of breakdown, 
invalidism and disfigurement in the phos- 
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phorous trades which he recently investi- 
gated in this country. At present Illinois 
has at work an Industrial Diseases Com- 
mission. In conclusion, Dr. Andrews 
said, “No intelligent person can go far 
in the study of compensation for indus- 
trial accidents without realizing that a 
logical consideration of the facts must 
lead likewise to compensation for indus- 


- trial diseases.” 


Standards of compensation for death 
and injury were discussed by Crystal 
Eastman, secretary of the New York 
State Employers’ Liability Commission, 
who drew on her investigation of indus- 
trial accidents for the Pittsburgh Survey 
to show the hardships and misery which 
follow in their train, and who described 
the work of the three state commissions, 
in New York, Minnesota and Wisconsin; 
by Sherman C. Kingsley, who made a re- 
markable comparison between the com- 
pensation paid families hurt in the ordi- 
nary, unspectacular course of industry, 
and the relief distributed among the vic- 
tims of the Cherry Mine disaster [this 
paper will be published later in Tue 
Survey]; and by Florence L. Latti- 
more, assistant director of the Child- 
Helping Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, who brought the subject 
close to that of institutional work by 
showing the extent and cost, fairly start- 
ling in amount, of juvenile dependence 
caused by industrial accidents as found in 
certain children’s institutions in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

The concluding section meeting of the 
committee was given up to a discussion 
of wage standards. Rev. John A. Ryan 
of St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul Minn., 
discussed Minimum Wages and Mini- 
mum Wage Boards. In a thoughtful, 
forceful paper, Father Ryan put for- 
ward the elementary steps by which the 
governments of England and Australia 
are endeavoring to cope with the problem 
of labor conservation through the estab- 
lishment of minimum standards in differ- 
ent industries. As a progressive advo- 
cate of an industrial statecraft more fluid 
and reasonable than has marked Ameri- 
_«an courts and legislatures to date, he 
discussed the applicability of these meas- 
ures to labor conditions in the United 
States. Father Ryan’s book on The Liv- 
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ing Wage’ and Prof. R. C. Chapin’s vol- 
ume on The Standard of Living? are 
our two best texts in this field, 
and the conference was fortunate in 
listening also, to a paper by Pro- 
fessor Chapin in which he com- - 
pared existing wages with the findings 
of the recent inquiries as to the costs of 
living. He showed to what extent low 
standards of income are current among 
the stockyard workers of Chicago, the 
teamsters of New York, the shoe work- 
ers of Massachusetts, the mine workers 
of Illinois, the millers of Minnesota and 
the like. The indications he gathered to- 
gether were in themselves a searching 
plea for a widespread and rigorous in- 
quiry into wages and costs of living in 
our major industries. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 


CHARLES P. EMERSON, M. D. 


The first of the three topics discussed 
by the committee on health and sanita- 
tion was the medical inspection of 
schools. This subject was the unani- 
mous choice of the members of. this 
committee for the reasons that a discus- 
sion of it is now very timely, and because 
no one general application of medicine 
to social conditions promises more for 
the prevention. of suffering and the con- 
servation of human force. Dr. James 
Stewart’s paper dealt chiefly with the 
conditions in St. Louis. He emphasized 
the importance of medical school inspec- 
tion for the detection of disease among 
the school children and for the preven- 
tion of epidemics; the importance of 
placing such inspection under the con- 
trol of the Board of Education rather 
than the Board of Health; and the wis- 
dom of working in so far as possible 
with the family physicians of the chil- 
dren and of avoiding friction with these 
general practitioners. He then outlined 
the work as now conducted under his 
supervision in St. Louis. 

1The Living Wage. By Rev. John D. Ryan. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909. Pp. 
346. By mail of TH Survey, 105 East 22d 
street, New York, postpaid, $1.10. 

2The Standard of Living Among Workingmen’s 
Families in New York City. By Robert Coit 
Chapin, Ph.D. New York, Russell Sage Founda- 


tion Publication, 1909. Pp. 372. By mail of THE 
Survby, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, postpaid, 
$2. 
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The general discussion which followed 
brought out clearly the future impor- 
tance of this. work now in its infancy. 
Stress was also laid on the employment 
of a sufficient number of well-trained 
physicians for the work, whose salaries 
will be adequate and who will give 
enough of their time to the work to make 
it truly valuable; and on the importance 
of a sufficient number of well-trained 
school nurses who will work under the 
direction of the school physicians and 
relieve them of much of the purely rou- 
tine work. Mere detection of disease 
and prevention of epidemics may now 
be the chief duty of these doctors but 
in the future this will be but a minor 
part of their service; they have it in their 
power to raise the standard of the phys- 
ical efficiency of all the students; by 
carefully following the gains in height 
and weight of each student it can be de- 
termined under what school conditions 
the best progress is made. The possible 
advantages of the open-air schools was 
mentioned. 

In the evening session Dr. Gulick dis- 
cussed the recent advances in our knowl- 
edge concerning ventilation and its rela- 
tion to vitality; the fallacies in our ideas 
of “bad air” (since bad air is stagnant 
air, not air chemically impure) ; the un- 
due importance of our temperature sense 
in judging air; the importance of 
judging the efficiency of ventilation, 
not by the volume of fresh air supplied 
a room, but by the freedom with which 
this air circulates in close proximity to 
those in the room; and finally the good 
results of opening at stated times during 
the day all the windows in a school 
building. 

At its second forenoon meeting the 
committee considered hospital social 
service, a topic referred to this confer- 
ence by that of last year. This meeting 
was particularly well attended and espe- 
cially interesting. The first paper was 
by Isabel Garnet Pelton, the first special 
worker in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, who reviewed this work his- 
torically and in its present development. 
The second paper was by Sidney E. Gold- 
stein, director of the Social Service De- 
partment, Free Synagogue, New York 
city, who spoke on the Principles and 
Implications of the: Movement. Dis- 
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cussion was made particularly interesting 
by the remarks of Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
of Boston, the originator of the move- 


“ment; Ida M. Cannon, the present work- 


er in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston; Elizabeth V. H. Richards, 
in charge of the Social Service Depart- 
ment, Boston Dispensary; Helen Glenn, 
in charge of that department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Hospital of Phil- 
adelphia; Mrs. John M. Glenn, who was 
so closely identified with this: work in 
Baltimore, and several others. Hospital 
social service promises to be the lever, 
or the leaven, which will transform our 
modern out-patient departments. Ac- 
cording to the reports made, the hospitals 
are adopting it eagerly, finding, possibly, 
in it an element of which they have long 
felt the need. Starting as a department 
which could befriend the poor patient 
so often dazed by the intricate and ap- 
parently heartless machinery of a mod- 
ern hospital, it has grown to a special 
department which could diagnosticate the 
social condition which must be improved 
before the patient can attain relief from 
the physical symptoms because of which 
he enters the hospital; a special re- 
search department for investigation of 
social problems which confront our pa- 
tients; a therapeutic department where 
the self-centered well-to-do may find 
means for self-help by helping their less 
fortunate fellowmen; and in at least 
one dispensary a department which now 
controls the whole dispensary. What 
the future development of this depart- 

ment will be was long discussed. There 
were those present who firmly believe it 
will resocialize the hospitals, rendering 
them much more valuable (in a social 
way) to the patients and through them 
exerting a wide influence on society; 
that through this department a hospital 
will insist on treating not alone the pa- 
tient who comes for treatment but his 
whole family, even the community in 
which he lives; that through it the care 
of the hospital will follow the patient 
after he leaves its ward until he is again 
in an independent, healthy condition. 
Another view expressed was that there 
should perhaps be a general organization 
in charge of this work, or a committee 
which could give information to any 
hospital considering the adoption of this 
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idea. Whatever its development, there 
can be little doubt that these social serv- 
ice departments have and will exert a 
strong influence over dispensaries and 
hospitals, rendering them more generally 
useful to the sick and making them seem 
much more friendly than formerly has 
been the case. 

At the third committee meeting the 
topic, the prevention of blindness, was 
presented. This topic was selected for 
the reason that there was a very strong 
plea made before the conference that 
this committee should discuss the sub- 
ject of venereal diseases. The committee 
felt that it was hardly the time now to 
consider this huge problem, important 
though it is. Were even all its meetings 
spent in considering this one problem, it 
would not have accomplished much more 
than partially educate those who attend- 
ed, dismissing them, sick at heart and 
without any clear idea of how the prob- 
lem is to be solved. But the whole topic 
can in a measure be taught by consider- 
ing the one small part of the whole ques- 
tion, the prevention of blindness, and the 
solution of which is clearly at hand. The 
auditors could leave this meeting feeling 
that they had not only learned much but 
knew the solution of this part at least. 
The first paper was by Dr. M. H. Post of 
St. Louis, who described the cause of the 
total blindness of about 16,000 persons 
in our country, and of the partial blind- 
ness of about five times that number, 
and the simple way in which its cause 
has already been reduced to one-forty- 
fifth its prevalence of twenty years ago. 
Lucy Wright of Boston, who is actively 
engaged in social work in a large eye dis- 
pensary, emphasized the need of prac- 
tically and efficiently helping the suffer- 
ers. Carolyn C. Van Blarcom of New 
York called attention to the need of a 
better medical education for the mid- 
wives who assist at the birth of over 
one-half of all babies born in large cities. 
In the discussion attention was called to 
the responsibility, too often slighted, of 
the general practitioners of medicine and 
the importance of a better supervision 
_of the medical students who, as yet un- 
trained, are required to attend so many 
mothers during confinement. 
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LAW BREAKERS 


KATHARINE BEMENT DAVIS 


The committee on law breakers held 
three section meetings and conducted 
the closing general session of the na- 
tional conference. 

The widening influence of this among 
other conference committees was signifi- 
cantly indicated by the personnel of those 
attending its meetings and participating 
in its discussions. They included dis- 
tinguished judges, leading criminal law- 
yers, college professors, probation officers 
connected with various courts as well as 
representatives of private organizations 
which care for discharged prisoners, 
members of state boards and officers en- 
gaged in the administration of penal and 
reformatory institutions. A few years 
ago the audience would have been com- 
posed chiefly of the latter class. 

One section meeting program was a 
symposium on the woman delinquent. 
Martha P. Falconer, superintendent of 
the House of Refuge for girls, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., spoke on the treatment of 
women on their reception in an institu- 
tion. She considered this the most crit- 
ical point in a woman’s career in an insti- 
tution—the moment of greatest suscepti- 
bility when favorable impressions made 
were likely to last. She did not approve 
of lengthy quarantine except when for 
physical reasons it was absolutely nec- 
essary. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton of Hull House, 
Chicago, presented some of the results 
of recent investigations as to the number 
of girls afflicted’ with hereditary syphilis. 
or gonorrhea, and of innocent victims. of 
contagion, in the State Industrial School 
for Girls at Geneva, Ill. These investiga- 
tions have taken place in various labora- 
tories in Chicago, the microscopic prepa- 
ration of the blood specimens only being 
made at the school. The percentage of 
afflicted, including the discovery of cases 
not previously detected, points to the 
desirability of examinations in all institu- 
tions for women and girls with a view 
to taking steps to prevent the spread of 
these horrible scourges. Complete re- 
sults of Dr. Hamilton’s investigations. 
will appear later. Mrs. W. McNab 
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Miller of the State Board of Charities 
of Missouri, told what that state was do- 
ing for its women delinquents. 

In the discussion, the concensus of 
opinion was that the problem of the 
woman delinquent was quite different 
from that of the man, physical, social 
and economic reasons making a distinct 
handling necessary. The only possible 
hope of a woman’s reformation lies int 
supplying a training which will enable 
her to earn an honest livelihood; in the 
careful choice of a home after leaving 
an institution, and in thorough, though 
sympathetic, supervision for a consider- 
able parole period. 

Adult probation was considered at one 
section meeting. A carefully prepared 
paper of Harry Olson, chief justice of 
the Municipal Court of Chicago, pro- 
voked much discussion. His point of 
view was largely legal and based in con- 
siderable measure on the rather unfor- 
tunate condition of affairs in Illinois. 
There, without a probation law, certain 
judges’ have used their common law 
power of discretion in suspending. sen- 
tence to impose conditions of probation 
recently declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois. The arbi- 
trary action of these judges has brought 
adult probation into such disrepute that 
the adult probation bill failed to pass at 
the last session of the Legislature. This 
experience led Judge Olson to advocate 
laws defining sharply the discretion and 
powers of judges in applying probation 
to adults, and specifying the conditions 
which the courts might impose upon pro- 
bationers. He believed that should the 
laws of New York and Massachusetts 
ever be tested in the higher courts they 
would be declared unconstitutional, He 
also believed that probation should not 
properly apply to all offenses and that 
the law should specify the exact crimes 
to which it applied. In cases involving 
property he recommended that proba- 
tion be not applied where amounts in- 
volved exceeded $200. 

In the discussion which followed 
much difference of opinion was ex- 
pressed. Among others Judge Waite of 
Minnesota, Judge Robinson of Iowa, 
Judge Gills of the United States Federal 
Court and Mr. Mulready of the Massa- 
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chusetts Probation Commission spoke. 
The general opinion seemed to be that 
where the law makes no limitations, the 
court may name any conditions that in 
themselves require no illegal action on 
the part of the probationer. Probation 
is discretionary not compulsory and the 
probationer has always the option of re- 


ceiving sentence if he disapproves of © 


the conditions imposed. It was pointed 
out that the object of probation is not 
leniency toward crime but the offender’s 
restoration to economic and social life 
solely on the condition that he will prove 
himself not anti-social. Most of the 
speakers emphasized the fundamental 
principle of probation as the treatment 
of the individual, his character and 
needs, rather than the consideration of 
the specific offense of which he may be 
guilty. Maude E. Miner, secretary of the 
New York City Probation Association, 
presented some of the special difficulties 
and dangers in dealing with adult wom- 
en on probation. She dwelt on the use- 
lessness of probation as applied to im- 
moral women in the inferior courts, un- 
less the women can be prevented from 
returning to their old environment. 
Roger Baldwin, chief probation officer 
of St. Louis, spoke of the most effec- 
tive methods of handling men on proba- 
tion. 

Prof. Maurice Parmelee of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas presented a thoughtful 
and scholarly paper on A _ Scientific 
Basis for the Treatment of Problems of 
Criminology and Penology. He showed 
how the sciences of sociology, physiology, 
medicine, and psychology furnish data 
and methods which cannot be ignored by 
the criminologist and penologist if their 
work is to rest on a scientific foundation. 
He urged the desirability of a study of 
these sciences by those engaged in prac- 
tical work with delinquents. The de- 
linquent is what he is largely because of 
physical or mental abnormalities which 
must be studied and measured to be sat- 
isfactorily dealt with. Prof. Carl Kel- 
sey of the University of Pennsylvania in 
opening the discussion following this pa- 
per somewhat shocked the orthodox by 
repudiating the doctrine of free will. In- 
deed the whole discussion rather tended 
toward the impression that the day may 
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come when we shall consider all crimi- 
nality as synonymous with feeble mind- 
edness. 

The Legal Treatment of Public Intoxi- 
cation was the subject of a paper by 
Bailey S. Burritt read by Homer Folks 
of the State Charities Aid Association 
of New York. It gave the startling re- 
sults of Mr. Burritt’s investigations dur- 
ing the past two years concerning public 
drunkenness in New York city, where 
the outcome has been the passage of a 
bill establishing a farm colony for in- 
ebriates, which has been signed by Mayor 
Gaynor and is now in the hands of the 
governor. There is such an awakening 
sense throughout the country of the 
dangers of drunkenness that a committee 
on the subject has been appointed for the 
next national conference, with Robert A. 
Woods of South End House, Boston, 
as chairman. Mr. Woods opened the 
discussion of Mr. Burritt’s paper by 
telling of the methods used in Massa- 
chusetts where there is a well managed 
hospital and farm colony for inebriates. 
Most of those taking part in the discus- 
sion believe that drunkenness is a disease 
and as such should receive hospital treat- 
ment. 

At the general session on Thursday 
evening the audience was largely local. 
By the request of the citizens of Mis- 
souri, who are agitating for a reforma- 
tory for young men, the chairman of the 
committee dealt in her report with the 
reformatory method. The paper was 
discussed by Mr. Fredenhagen of Kan- 
sas City. 

The paper of the evening on The Duty 
of the Law Maker to the Law Breaker 
proved to be a fitting conclusion of all 
the conference meetings. In it Albert A. 
Hall of Minneapolis presented a program 
of “oughts’—a social program coex- 
tensive with the whole field of better- 
ment. Some radical views were ex- 
pressed and some radical legislation pro- 
posed, but not more radical than much 
that is now accomplished fact. Begin- 
ning with our duty “to guard the gate- 
way of life,’ Mr. Hall gave a brief out- 
line of the legislation of applied eugenics. 
Regulation of marriage and the steriliza- 
tion of the unfit were included in his 
program. Passing over remedial and 
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preventive legislation in the various fields 
of sanitation, housing, child labor, the 
juvenile court, educational systems and 
economic evils, Mr. Hall dwelt longest 
on the pressing need of reform in our 
criminal code and method of criminal 
procedure. As a member of and repre- 
senting the new Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, he expressed the 
hopé that we are upon the threshold of 
important changes in this direction. As 
a whole Mr. Hall’s paper struck the key- 
note not only of the work of the section 
on law breakers but of the whole con- 
ference, the interrelation of social activi- 
ties and the intersection of the lines of 
work of all the agencies designed for 
social betterment, the note which was 
most strikingly brought out in Miss Rich- 
mond’s general session on families and 
neighborhoods. 

The feeling brought away from the 
conference is one of optimism. Surely 
the world will grow better in proportion 
as we realize that advance is to come, not 
by selfish insistence on our own one 
panacea, but by the “long pull and the 
strong pull and the pull all together.” 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


W. N. FINLEY 


The committee on remedial loans met 
on the second day of the conference, at 
g A. M. in the Y. M. C. A. Assembly 
Room. To those who are particularly 
interested in this, the latest of the social 
movements to be recognized by the na- 
tional conference, the attendance was 
most gratifying. 

A paper written by Pierre Jay, vice- 
president of the Bank of Manhattan 
Company, and former commissioner of 
banks in Massachusetts, dealt with co- 
operative banking: the origin of the 
movement, its success in Europe and 
Canada, the outline of organization, its 
effectiveness in stimulating thrift, the 
field in the United States and the pos- 
sibility of adapting the system to the 
needs of America. The object of co- 
operative credit associations is to ameli- 
orate conditions, and, just as they have 
proved to be not competitors. but allies 
of the banks, they will, in Mr. Jay’s 
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opinion, be found to supplement rather 
than conflict with, the work of the re- 
medial loan societies. From the nature 
of their operations, co-operative associa- 
tions can never organize on the large 
scale of the remedial loan associations ; 
their organizations will be more humble, 
seeking to develop individual initiative 
and to stimulate thrift. 

Arthur H. Ham, agent of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, gave a summary of 
the year’s progress in remedial loan 
work. He pointed out the rapidly 
spreading interest in the movemerit and 
the growing desire, in many cities, to 
provide a social substitute for the pro- 
fessional money-lender. He stated that 
there are now eighteen remedial loan 
societies operating in the United States, 
four of which have been established since 
the beginning of the year; five more 
cities are only awaiting the passage of 
enabling acts by their state legislatures ; 
six others are on the point of making a 
start, and at least ten more are interest- 
ed to the extent of appointing committees 
of charity organization societies, boards 
of trade and chambers of commerce, to 
report on the advisability of establish- 
ing remedial loan societies. Mr. Ham 
pointed out the beneficial effect that may 
be expected from the recently enacted 
law in New York state, and the meas- 
ure passed by the national Senate and 
favorably reported by the judiciary com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 
He spoke of the importance of setting 
up a standard by which associations pos- 
ing as remedial may be judged. 

A paper was read by J. T. Exnicios, 
treasurer of the ‘Society for Savings in 
Washington, D. C., on the possibility 
of the success of remedial societies loan- 
ing upon earning capacity. Under the 
peculiar conditions existing in Washing- 
ton, there are many demands for loans 
to government employes, secured by en- 
dorsed notes. Mr. Exnicios’s experi- 
ence leads him to believe that, after 
proper investigation has been made, a 
loan can safely be made upon a note un- 
secured except by the endorsement of 
a fellow employe. He vehemently de- 
nounced the common practice among 
usurers of loaning upon assignment of 
wages. In his opinion, this transaction 
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acts as a halter on the borrower’s neck, 
crippling his self-respect, laying him 
open to the suspicion of his superiors or 
employers, and forever holding him in 
miserable and unmanly submission to the 
unscrupulous money-lender. 

On Saturday occurred the first an- 
nual meeting of the National Federation 
of Remedial Loan Associations. It was 
opened by the report of the writer, as 
chairman of the federation. 


shown by the many editorials and arti- 
cles appearing in the leading magazines 
and newspapers. These indicate a great 
awakening of public sentiment in the 
movement for the establishment of re- 
medial loan societies. He reviewed the 
history of the campaign in Washington, 
D. C., in support of remedial loan leg- 
islation, and pointed out the value of this 
measure in its effect upon state legis- 
latures. He urged that a broad and com- 
prehensive platform be adopted by the 
federation in its dealings with new asso- 
ciations, in order that nothing may inter- 
fere with the organization of decent 
business enterprises in cities where semi- 
philanthropic institutions cannot be estab- 
lished. 

The report of the chairman was fol- 
lowed by the report of the secretary, 
Hugh Cavanaugh, manager of the Citi- 
zens Mortgage Loan Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Mr. Cavanaugh spoke of 
the numerous letters of inquiry that have 
come to him during the past year. He 
reviewed the statistics in the last annual 
reports of the members of the federa- 
tion, which prove that the loaning of 
money on chattels and pledges can be 
conducted in a legitimate manner, en- 
tirely free from oppression, paying a 
reasonable profit on the money invested, 
and, withal, providing an accommoda- 
tion that, under present conditions, is a 
necessity, For this reason, in Mr. Cav- 
anaugh’s opinion, there is no justifica- 
tion for the existence of extortionate 
money-lenders who operate without 
consideration for law or decency. 

The following officers were elected: 
W.N. Finley, chairman; J. T. Exnicios, 
secretary; and an executive committee 
consisting of the chairman, secretary, 
and A. H. Ham, agent of the Russell 


He spoke — 
‘of the widespread interest in the work 
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Sage Foundation. These three, with 
Frank Tucker of New York and Charles 
F. Bigelow of the Workingmen’s. Loan 
Association of Providence, R. I., to con- 
stitute a membership committee which 
shall investigate applicants for admis- 
sion and make reports to guide the 
action of the federation. Two new soci- 
eties were admitted to membership: the 
Provident Loan Society of Newark, N. J., 
and the Equitable Loan Association of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

A resolution was adopted commend- 
ing the action of the committee on the 
District of Columbia of the House of 
Representatives, in favorably reporting 


_the remedial loan measure, in which the 


federation has been much interested. 


SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY 


THOSs Js RILEY 


The sessions of the national confer- 
ence under the auspices of the standing 
committee on the school and the com- 
munity were well attended and interest- 
ing. At the opening meeting Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, lecturer in the New York 
School of Philanthropy, dealt with some 
of the vital points in the newer education- 
al program, in a paper of exceptional in- 
terest on What Machine-Dominated In- 
dustry Means in Relation to Women’s 
Work; the Need of New Training and 
Apprenticeship for Girls. Mrs. Spencer 
pointed out how home conditions and 
home duties had been changec under 
modern living and industrial conditions, 
indicating also the limited opportunities 
for industrial promotion offered to the 
girls who leave their homes for wages. 
She showed very clearly the temptations 
which have befallen the young woman in 
industry. Having outlined the problem, 
Mrs. Spencer argued that in addition to 
manual training the public schools should 


‘furnish girls instruction in wage-earning 


occupations and domestic art. At every 
point she re-enforced the general argu- 
ment with illuminating cases. 

Robert A. Woods, head resident of 
South End House, Boston, followed Mrs. 
Spencer, discussing industrial inefficien- 
cy and the public schools. He pointed 
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out that more than one-half of the peo- 
ple’s inventive genius is to be found 
among the children of the industrial class, 
who under our present system of educa- 
tion constantly drop from the grades, so 
that practically none of this ability ever 
expresses itself in invention. Nothing 
but a system of education based upon the 
self-expression of the children can dis- 
cover this genius and bestow its benefits 
on society. Lewis Gustafson, superin- 
tendent of the David Ranken, Jr., School 
of Mechanical Trades in St. Louis, de- 
clared that manual training should be 
placed in all the grades of the public 
schools, and that trade instruction should 
be given to boys after the age of four- 
teen years. He justified trade instruc- 
tion and training for wage occupations 
for both boys and girls after fourteen, 
and pointed out that such practical train- 
ing has been introduced into the public 
schools in Milwaukee, New York, and 
elsewhere. 

One of the section meetings was devot- 
ed to southern educational and _ social 
conditions. Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, of 
the University of Texas, argued that 
agricultural education and trade instruc- 
tion should become an integral part of 
the public school curriculum instead of 
being taught in separate special schools, 
as the former would insure a genuine de- 
mocracy of the people and the latter lead 
inevitably to the separation of classes. 
The rapid development of parents’ clubs 
in the southern cities and country dis- 
tricts was brought out. The more con- 
crete discussion of the general subject 
was found in the paper by Prof. Carle- 
ton B. Gibson, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Columbus, Ga., in which 
the educational departures and adjust- 
ments already made in the South were 
presented. Mr. Gibson told especially 
of the work done by the mountain schools 
and the public schools of Columbus, 
in which city they have become veritable 
industrial schools and social centers. 

At the joint section meeting with the 
committee on children, Mrs. W. I. Thom- 
as, field secretary of the Juvenile Protec- 
tive Association, spoke on the five-cent 
theater and the possibility of censorship 
of the films. She said that the motion 
picture show was in itself and in its 
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moral atmosphere greatly to be preferred 
to the cheap theater. The pictures 
themselves have great influence upon the 
children, and she suggested the possibil- 
ity of popularizing good drama and 
bringing its benefit and pleasure within 
the reach of all. John Collier, a member 
of the Board of Censorship for moving 
picture films of New York city, said that 
the only final censoring of the theater in 
every form was the standard of the peo- 
ple; that the manufacturers of films were 
more sensitive to what the public wanted 
than even the editorial columns of the 
press; that the function of a Board of 
Censors was to save the public the an- 
noyance of having harmful pictures dis- 
played and to act as mouthpiece for the 
two and a quarter million daily attend- 
ance upon the moving picture shows in 
the United States. 

Lee F. Hanmer, associate director of 
the Department of Child Hygiene of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, speaking on 
Health and Playgrounds, emphasized the 
tremendous value of sunshine and air, of 
pleasure and play, to the health, happi- 
ness and morals of a people. Graham 
Romeyn Taylor, in discussion, pointed 
out some relations: between the five-cent 
theater and the playground which should 
be better co-ordinated. Playgrounds fur-- 
nish opportunity for action to. which mov- 
ing pictures give incentive to the child. 
The theater and the playground can 
dramatize the world-old themes of life. 

At the general session of the commit- 
tee some community demands upon the 
public schools were presented by Dr. Ed- 
gar J. Swift, professor of education and 
psychology in Washington University, 
while the general subject of education 
_and changed conditions was presented 
by Dr. John W. Withers, principal of the 
Teachers College, St. Louis. Together 
these papers demonstrated that inven- 
tions and developments in industry, ac- 
cumulation of wealth and increase of 
leisure, crowded conditions of housing 
and lack of creative opportunities in the 
home, statistics of school attendance and 
facts of truancy, will compel the conser- 
vative institution of the public schools 
to adjust its curriculum and extend its 
activities to meet these new industrial, 
community and home conditions. The 
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report of the committee by the chairman 
first succinctly reviewed the main argu- 
ments already presented at the section 
meetings, and then discussed the general 
problems involved in the arguments. It 
was argued that industrial education and 
trade instruction in the public schools 
were consistent with genuine democracy 
and did not mean the separation of the 
people into occupational classes; further 
that such practical education would be at 
once the best possible preparation for 
higher education; that no other agency 
than the public schools could meet the 
demands of the new conditions for eff- 
cient workmen; that in southern commu- 
nities where settlements and playgrounds 
have not yet been much developed, the 
school buildings will doubtless be used 
more and more for the recreational and 
social life of the people, whereas in many 
other places there is a tendency to pro- 
vide in some other way for the leisure 
and pleasure of the people. Park depart- 


ments and civic centers were commend- | 


ed as proper agencies in raising the life 
of the people to its highest powers. The 
report closed with a proposal that if the 
agencies of the community were com- 
bined with the schools it would be possi- 
ble in ten years to add two years to the 
period of youth. School attendance and 
child labor laws have hit upon fourteen 
years in only an arbitrary fashion, where- 
as there are many reasons to believe that 
the physical, moral and psychical life of 
the child demand that he should remain 
in school until he is at least sixteen. 
Many employers are already convinced 
that it is unprofitable to employ children 
under sixteen, and there are many evi- 
dences that as fast as the schools become 
practical, parents will keep their children 
in them two years longer. 


STATE SUPERVISION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


G. S. ROBINSON 


The report of the committee on state 
supervision and administration treated 
legal problems involved in the involun- 
tary commitment of the insane. The 
origin and growth of the constitutional 
guaranties of life, liberty and property 
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and the requirement of due process of 
law were discussed at considerable 
length, and numerous authorities both 
federal and state were cited. The con- 
clusions reached were that the only pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United 
States which controls state action is the 
fourteenth amendment ; that under it due 
process of law does not necessarily in- 
clude trial by jury; that unless required 
by the state constitution or statutory law, 
a formal trial by jury or by a court is 
unnecessary unless demanded by or for 
the person under examination; that the 
proceedings: may be by commission and 
informal in most cases. The report also 
affirms the right of relatives and others 
to restrain the insane and prevent injury 
to themselves and others until their con- 
dition can be ascertained and provision 
for commitment be made in an author- 
ized manner. It is also asserted that pro- 
vision may be made for the temporary 
detention and observation of persons suf- 
fering from mental disturbance for a 
limited time without formal commitment. 

The purpose of the report was to show 
that formal court proceedings, which tend 
to increase the mental disturbance of the 
person suffering mental disorder, may be 
dispensed with and that there may be 
treatment of border-line cases without 
any finding of insanity. 

In a paper entitled Institution Organ- 
ization and Administration, Dr. Max E. 
Witte, superintendent of the Clarinda 
(Iowa) State Hospital, discussed per- 


_ sonal experience in working under sep- 


arate boards for the several state insti- 
tutions, and also under a central govern- 
ing board, declaring the latter system 
much to be preferred. The membership 
of the central board should be as small as 
possible; the personnel should be of the 
highest, and politics or any consideration 
except fitness for the position should 
have no influence in the selection of 
members. 

The central board should look to the 
betterment of the service of each sep- 
arate institution under its control, even 
to the extent of making economy of sec- 
ondary importance. The superintendent 
of each institution alone should be ap- 
pointed by and held responsible to the 


-central board. All appointments and dis- 
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charges under the superintendent should 
be made by him, but it should be insisted 
upon by the central board that politics 
and all other influences excepting fitness, 
should have no weight in the appoint- 
ment of subordinates. 

Such a board can harmonize, avoid 
friction and duplication, and facilitate 
the operations of the separate state insti- 
tutions into an harmonious whole, more 
efficiently and economically than separate 
boards. A large and important function 
best carried out by a central board is of 
a preventive character. Education of 
the people as to certain evil influences 
undermining the social and_ physical 
health of the human race is of the utmost 
importance. The hope of the future lies 
in preventing the evils depending upon 
degeneration, rather than upon their re- 
lief and abatement after they have been 
allowed to come into existence. 

Dr. Witte’s attack on political influ- 
ence was reinforced by W. B. Moulton, 
president of the Illinois State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, in a paper on Politics 
and Civil Service in State Institutions. 
He favored the application of civil ser- 
vice rules to officers and employes of 
state institutions, and told of experience 
gathered from the operation of the civil 
service law in Illinois. The discussion 
showed practical unanimity in favor of 
non-political administration of public in- 
stitutions. 

Dr. J. F. Munson, resident pathologist 
of Craig Colony for Epileptics, discussed 

epilepsy and the care those afflicted by 
it need. After showing that in many 
cases this care is necessary to protect the 
sufferers from injury resulting from seiz- 
ure, and is of a kind which they are 
unable to secure and friends are unable 
to furnish, it was said the solution of 
the difficulties was in the establishment 
of state colonies. These will also fur- 
nish abundant clinical material which in 
time may contribute to the discovery of 
the underlying cause of the disease. 

Dr. William N. Bullard of Boston dis- 
cussed State Care of High Grade Imbe- 
cile Girls. It is impossible to recognize 
this class at the out-patient department 
of the hospital or at polyclinics. A di- 
agnosis can be made only by a careful 
consideration of their intellectual moral 
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and practical capabilities. The intellec- 
tual test alone is not the only touchstone 
of mental deficiency. The power of re- 
sistance to evil and of self-support are 
the most important factors in determin- 
ing the relation of the patient to the com- 
munity. When lacking, the patient is not 
only a pauper but a menace to the com- 
munity. The evil which one feeble- 
minded woman can cause through the 
production of feeble minded children is 
incalculable. A feeble minded girl by 
spreading immorality and disease may 
corrupt a whole village. State custodial 
care is the proper treatment and, al- 
though it may be expensive, it is cheaper 
in the end than to permit the girl to go at 
large. 

State Supervision of County and Mu- 
nicipal Prisons and Homes for the Poor 
was discussed by Prof. Demarchus C. 
Brown, member of the State Board of 
Charities of Indiana. The serious oh- 
jection made to such care by local au- 
thorities is that it involves centralization 
of power. This objection is superficial 
and urged most strongly where the local 
management is poorest. There should 
be supervision by a central board’ pos- 
sessing power to inspect at any time, to 
approve or change the plans of buildings, 
and to investigate and advise. 

The central board properly constituted 
would be better informed as to the best 
construction of buildings and the best 
methods of treatment, and able to make 
suggestions from greater knowledge and 
a larger point of view. Moreover, the 
acts and recommendations of the central 
board would be less apt to be influenced 
by local conditions and politics than 
would those of local boards or officers. 
Tact should be used to secure the utmost 
harmony between the central board and 
the local officers, but with this secured 
the condition of the local institutions and 
their inmates would be greatly promoted. 

Clifford W. Beers, executive secretary 
of the Connecticut Society for Mental 
Hygiene, and author of A Mind That 
Found Itself, discussed Social Service 
Including After Care as a Part of the 
Work of Hospitals for the Insane, and 
of a State Society for Mental Hygiene. 
Mr. Beers spoke from the standpoint of 
an ex-patient and with much earnestness 
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due to personal experience. He urged 
the necessity of special training of phy- 
sicians in psychiatry to the end that they 
might give intelligent counsel to persons 
threatened with mental collapse and thus 
aid in averting calamity. He urged the 
establishment of psychopathic hospitals 
for the treatment of border-line cases, 
and the organization of a system of social 
service having for its chief lobject the 
prevention of nervous and mental dis- 
orders. He advocated greater attention 
to promoting social life in hospitals for 
the insane, and the extension, when de- 
sirable, of friendly aid and care of the 


patient after he leaves the hospital. 


Most interesting papers were present- 
ed by Dr. Albert Warren Ferris, presi- 
dent of the New York State Commission 
in Lunacy on the Importance of Psycho- 
pathic Wards in General Hospitals, show- 
ing that too much attention cannot be 
paid to early treatment, and pointing out 
the valuable work which can be done by 
state boards if they will initiate psy- 
chopathic wards in general hospitals 
throughout the state; by Dr. Frederick 
Peterson of New York on the Care of 
the Insane in Japan, where he found a 
beautiful country farm colony conducted 
with exceptionally high standards of 
nursing and other care; and by Dr. S. M. 
Green, superintendent of the Missouri 
School for the Blind, on State Care and 
Maintenance of the Blind. This paper 
was discussed by Lucy Wright, superin- 
tendent of registration and inspection of 
the Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind in an address of unusual interest 
including statistics of much value. 


CHILDREN 
GEORGE S. ADDAMS 


So many of the ills of life are either 
confined to, or have their beginnings in 
childhood, or can be effectually treated 
or eradicated only in the early years of 
life, that almost every section of the con- 
ference is interested in some phase of 
the child problem. The committee on 
children, therefore, welcomed sugges- 
tions for joint section meetings, and we 
think the results justified this course. 
It seems better to have fewer meetings 
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and have them well attended. Three 
such joint meetings were arranged,—one 
with the committee on families and neigh- 
borhoods, another with the committee 
on the school and the community, and the 
third with the National Probation Offi- 
cers’ Association. The papers at the re- 
maining meetings were read by repre- 
sentatives of organizations engaged in 
child-saving work. 

The Children’s Aid Society of Western 
Pennsylvania was represented by Mrs. 
J. H. Evans of Oil City, who spoke on 
Child-Placing. This organization works 
through volunteers, its activities extend- 
ing over the western counties of Penn- 
sylvania. Feeling that adverse criticisms 
directed to volunteers could not justly 
be applied to their own organization, 
they asked for a place on the program. 
Mrs. Evans, after explaining the nature 
of their work, their mode of investiga- 
tion and of placing, and the kind of after- 
care given, made the claim that volun- 
teer workers, particularly mothers, are 
best qualified for child-placing; that a 
mother, with her sympathetic heart and 
innate intuition and knowledge of chil- 
dren’s needs, working for the love of 
humanity, had a decided advantage over 
the paid agent whose work is likely to 
be perfunctory; that such mothers have 
more interest and greater patience; that 
they have greater opportunity for win- 
ning the child’s confidence; that the com- 
munity is more likely to respond with 
financial aid to work so done; that some 
of the paid agents and investigators of 
organizations who had done work in 
Pennsylvania might be characterized as 
“sycophantic snoopers.” 

The discussion of this paper was led 
by Brother Barnabas of the Lincoln Ag- 
ricultural School, and by Henry W. 
Thurston, superintendent of the Illinois 
Children’s Home and Aid Society, both 
of whom have had wide experience in 
child-placing. Professor Kelsey of the 
University of Pennsylvania pointed out 
some of the conditions which the Penn- 
sylvania society failed to meet; and Dr. 
Hart, whose agents had investigated the 
work of this society, commended, in a 
general way, the work of the society, but 
thought that such good results as have 
been attained are in spite of rather than 
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because of the volunteer system. He 
thought that the devotion which its mem- 
bers had shown was a rare exception in 
this kind of work. The speakers gen- 
erally agreed that mothers are, by nature 
and experience, well qualified to give 
friendship and sympathy to foster chil- 
dren, but denied that they are the only 
persons who can give such friendship. 
They denied that the work of an agent 
is perfunctory or lacks interest because 
he is paid, and compared the paid agent 
in this regard to the doctor, the school 
teacher and the minister. “It will be a 
sad day,” said Mr. Thurston, “if it be- 
comes no longer possible for men and 
women to get a living by performing 
those services which they would prefer 
of all things in the world to do for the 
fun of it if they did not have to do them 
for a living.” It was claimed that the 
paid agent can often perform a disagree- 
able task, such as removing a child from 
a home, where one inspired by neigh- 
borly interest may hesitate to interfere. 
It was thought that the society may fail 
where it is advisable, as is frequently is, 
to place children a long distance from 
their homes and relatives ; that household 
duties and maternity may frequently in- 
terfere with work which should receive 
immediate attention. It was intimated 
in the discussion that work among vol- 
unteers frequently lacks uniformity and 
does not have established standards. It 
was further contended that the contribu- 
tions to charitable work depend upon effi- 
ciency of management and not so’ much 
upon the society’s policy as to paying 
agents. It was further stated in dis- 
cussion that, in regard to inspection and 
supervision, whether of volunteers or 
paid workers, it will no longer do to 
avoid publicity and responsibility, and 
that there must be inspection by the 
proper authorities, preferably those of 
the state. The consensus of opinion 
seemed to be expressed by Mr. Thurs- 
ton, that while volunteer service in the 
care of dependent children has neces- 
sarily come first in many communities, 
and should never be eliminated, the high- 
est success demands that this volunteer 
service be supplemented as soon as pos- 
sible by expert, well-organized and paid 
service.. “To stop short of supplementing 
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volunteer service in child-placing by such 
expert, well-organized, paid service, is as 
unwise as it, would be in the field of 
fereaheria es yi hospital service, education, 
poor relief or war.” 

The American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality was 
started last November after a meeting 
of the American Academy of Medicine, 
its officers recognizing that in the accom- 
plishment of the purposes it was organ- 
ized to accomplish the social worker and 
the physician must join forces, desired 
to ally themselves with the national con- 
ference, and the president of the society, 
Dt. J; H.M. ‘Knox, Jr:, of John Hop- 
kins University was asked to prepare a 
paper on The Claim of the Baby, exp:ain- 
ing the purposes and work of the society. 
He declared that of the 1,400,000 infants 
in this country, one-third, or 280,000, can 
be confidently expected to die before they 
are a year old; that three-fourths of 
these deaths are due to well-known 
causes such as prematurity, gastro-intes- 
tinal diseases and pulmonary disorders. 
Back of these troubles lie the social ills, 
the illness and bad habits of parents, 
overwork of the mother, infectious dis- 
eases, alcoholism, poor nourishment and 
poverty. The speaker urged the neces- 
sity of hospitals designed especially for 
the reception and care of the expect- 
ant mother, and for the treatment of. pre- 
mature and debilitated babies, claiming 
that such treatment would save many 
children who would die in large hospitals 
or in their homes. He pointed out that 
babies nursed by their own mothers rare- 
ly have serious intestinal disorders; that 
the babies of the well-to-do, though arti- 
ficially fed, are seldom lost through di- 
gestive disturbances; and called attention 
to the movements for the education of 


mothers and for the furnishing of pure 


milk. To accomplish this he advocated 
the hearty co-operation of social worker 
and physician. The discussion brought 
to the fore the question of maternity 
hospitals and state inspection of such 
institutions, and of the enormous decrease 
in the death rate which has resulted from 
state inspection of such institutions. 
Perhaps the largest section meeting 
was on Monday morning when Bernard 
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Flexner of Louisville read his paper on 
A Decade of the Juvenile Court. It 
followed, to some extent, the argument 
of his contribution to THE Survey of 
February 51 and dealt with the numerous 
legal phases of the question. He stated 
that those who drafted the first laws, al- 
though they regarded the jurisdiction in 
a juvenile court as equitable, not crimi- 
nal, made certain concessions to con- 
servatism, fearing the attitude of courts 
of last resort. The courts having taken 
what Mr. Flexner believes to be the right 
attitude, he advocates that every part of 
the law that involves a criminal concep- 
tion should now be eliminated. He 
would do away with jury trial, and in- 
stead of finding that a child who violates 
any law of the state, or city, or village 
ordinance, etc., is a “delinquent,” he 
would merely adjudge the child to be “in 
need of the care and protection of the 
state,” thus writing into the law more 
emphatically than now appears the prin- 
ciple that the whole proceeding is for the 
purpose of protecting the child. “This 
would,” he says, “take away the last rem- 
nant of any stigma that attaches to the 
judgments entered in such cases.” He 
called attention to the fact that in some 
states, for instance New York, the chil- 
dren’s courts are essentially criminal 
courts and not juvenile courts in the 
modern sense. 

A larger number of judges of juvenile 
courts and of probation officers were 
present at this meeting than ever met 
before. The East, West and South were 
represented, and the discussion was ani- 
mated. Some split upon the proposition 
as to whether the state is the ultimate 
parent, but to the uninitiated this seemed 
to be an academic question, as all agreed 
that the state should not interfere until 
the parents have had a chance to be heard 
and have proved, unworthy. The right 
of the court to make a physical exami- 
nation of children, as advocated by Mr. 
Flexner, was denied by one or two 
speakers. 

At the general session on Sunday night 
the chairman, calling attention to the in- 

1Ten Years Of the Juvenile Court. THE Sur- 
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adequate and conflicting provisions in 
the laws of the various states regarding 
children, advocated ‘“‘a children’s code.” 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen of the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago 
pleaded for the opportunity for whole- 
some recreation for city girls. Julia C. 
Lathrop told of the work of the Juvenile 
Protective Association. Homer Folks, 
speaking of the contemplated “children’s 
bureau,” called attention to the enormous 
expenditure of time and energy by the 
United States for the protection of ani- 
mal life in comparison with the meaget 
sum which is asked for a children’s bu- 
reau and which the members of Con- 
gress feel that the country cannot afford. 
Kate Waller Barrett, speaking for the 
Florence Crittenton Mission, which held 
its meeting just in advance of the na- 
tional conference, made an eloquent plea 
for the unmarried mother, and advised 
that in every way she be encouraged to 
keep her child and assume all the respon- 
sibility of motherhood. 


PUBLICITY 


H. WIRT STEELE 


Three years ago, the committee on or- 
ganization of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, decided that 
the subject of publicity in charitable work 
was of sufficient importance to be digni- 
fied by the creation of a committee to re- 
port the next year. Two years ago at 
Richmond, this committee made a plea 
for closer association between publicists 
and social workers, that they might bet- 
ter understand the limitations and possi- 
bilities of one another. An attempt was 
made at that conference to define the 
word “news.” At that time it was only 
partly conceded in the editorial office of 
the magazine or at the desk of the city 
editor that the account of things that so- 
cial workers were doing in American 
communities constituted news. 

Last year at Buffalo the committee 
made a direct appeal to newspaper men 
and magazine publishers to take cog- 
nizance of efforts being made for bet- 
terment of living conditions and conser- 
vation of human life. Probably for the 
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first. time in the history of American 
magazine making, the editor and publish- 
er of one of the great periodicals of this 
class, spoke directly to the editors and 
writers of the country, telling them all 
their responsibilities in social develop- 
ment. 

This year at St. Louis, the committee 
tried to lay out a general plan for se- 
curing right publicity for social work. It 
went into the psychology of right pub- 
licity, discussing methods by which the 
public is educated. In the report of the 
committee, the chairman expressed the 
opinion that an adult public is educated 
by the same methods as those used by a 
teacher in a school room. Attention 
must be first arrested, then interest 
awakened and sustained. Action follows 
sustained interest, and continued action 
becomes habit. The report suggested 
that all the social work being done by 
paid workers was not sufficient to re- 
lieve a very considerable part of the dis- 
tress in society or to correct its malad- 
justments; that its chief value was in 
teaching all men how to play their part 
in the scheme of social reclamation and 
prevention. 

Discussing the psychology of adver- 
tising as applied to social publicity, 
Claude C. Hopkins of the Lord and 
Thomas Advertising Agency of Chicago 
suggested that the methods and devices 
of commercial advertising might very 
well be, and ought to be, applied to so- 
cial publicity. The function of the ad- 
vertising man in commerce is to make 
the people want to buy and use the com- 
modity advertised. Mr. Hopkins urged 
the special training of people to write 
stories of charitable and correctional 
work so that such material would be 
readily acceptable to editors and publish- 
ers and would be eagerly read, with the 
result that the stories would make people 
want to assume their responsibilities and 
perform their duties toward their weaker 
neighbors. 

Orlando F. Lewis of the New York 
Prison Association selected a small sec- 
tion of the field’ of charitable publicity, 
namely, printed reports and leaflets, and 
discussed their relative values in secur- 
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ing the interest and active support of the 
public. His.address was illustrated with 
stereopticon views reproducing the sam- 
ples of printed matter he was discussing. 

In the general discussion before the 
close of the committee’s meeting, Frank 
Tucker predicted that the great news- 
papers of the future will be edited from 
the social point of view and that their 
staffs will be made up of men and wom- 
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en who have had training in schools of 
philanthropy. 

The keynote of this discussion on so- 
cial publicity, the last for some years at 
least as the committee was discontinued, 
seems to be that such publicity should be 
developed and maintained as would be 
educational in the broadest sense, rather 
than merely a device for raising chari- 
table funds. 


OF SOCIETIES 


FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY 


FREDERIC ALMY 


At St. Louis on May 25 action of large 
power and promise was taken in the 
formation of a National Association of 
Societies for Organizing Charity, under 
a temporary organization, to report at 
Boston in I911 with a proposed consti- 
tution and program. A report was pre- 
sented by a committee on organization 
which. was elected June 14, 1909, at the 
Buffalo conference. This committee was 
composed of Mr. Almy, Buffalo, chair- 
man; Mr. Davis, Columbus; Miss Hig- 
gins, Boston; Mr. Kingsley, Chicago; 
Mr. Logan, Atlanta; Mr. Magruder, 
Baltimore; Mr. Persons, New York; 
Miss Richmond and Mr. McLean of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Its report was 
unanimously adopted, and a_ national 
committee on temporary organization was 
elected as follows: 


John F. Newbold, Philadelphia; William 
H. Baldwin, Washington; W. R. Sterling, 
Chicago; J. M. Hanson, Youngstown, O.; 
Alice L. Higgins, Boston; J. C. Logan, At- 
lanta; EH. T. Lies, Minneapolis; W. F. Per- 
sons, New York; Frederic Almy, Buffalo, 
secretary. 


“The committee will elect its own chair- 


man, can add to its number, and has 
power to finance its work. 

The committee elected at Buffalo re- 
ported unanimously that in addition to 
the splendid but limited work of the 
Charity Organization Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation it was 


most essential to develop a parallel, 
tional, 


na- 
democratic movement, which shall 


undertake on an increasingly large scale 
the work of charity organization extension; 
that the work of experimentation, study, 
teaching, publication, would naturally be 
done by the Sage Foundation, but that the 
work of charity. organization extension 
should not be limited to what any one char- 
itable foundation, however wise and gener- 
ous, can do. . That co-operation  be- 
tween two such parallel movements can be 
hearty and cordial, but with no effort on 
either side to control or limit the other. 


The report called attention 


to the phenomenal success of the Y. M. C. A., 
since the national organization of the twen- 
ty-six existing American associations which 
was formed at Buffalo in 1854. There are 
now 38,000 such associations in America 
with, in 1907, 119 national field secretaries, 
at competent salaries, and other special sec- 
retaries. There were also in 1907, 102 sec- 
retaries of state committees. Even the Y. 
M. C. A. movement, however, is not, in one 
aspect so broad a work as that of organized 
charity, which may properly be termed a 
mother of movements. A tuberculosis asso- 
ciation, a playgrounds association, a child- 
labor committee, a Juvenile court commit- 
tee, will each do its special work, but no one 
of these associations thinks it its work to 
organize associations of another sort in the 
community. A society for organizing char- 
ity, on the contrary, in addition to its spec- 
ial work of developing adequate treatment 
looking toward the rehabilitation of individ- 
ual families, is expected to become also a 
community organization society, and as a 
mother of movements, to organize play- 
ground work, tuberculosis work, in fact all 
kinds of social work. With the rush of so- 
cial spirit sweeping over the country, with 
every magazine and newspaper just at pres- 
ent preaching social ethics, the societies for 
organizing charity have an enormous oppor- 
tunity to-day if they have the strength to 
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take it. There are’ few of the cities and 
towns of America which have a Y. M. C. A. 
which will not support equally an organiza- 
tion of their social forces, if the social mes- 
sage of to-day is carried to them; but it 
will take many workers, and the mission- 
ary spirit. 


If this prediction is true, and the 
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C. O. S. movement, with its gospel of 
relief and opportunity, sweeps the coun- 
try as the Y. M. C. A. movement has 
done, it will mean such a solace and up- 
lift for suffering and neglected humanity 
as will go far towards social reconstruc- 
tion. 


OFFICERS 


ASSOCIATION 


ROGER BALDWIN 


The National Probation Officers’ As- 
sociation, which has met regularly in con- 
nection with the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction since it was 
organized in 1907, held seven meetings 
at St. Louis. This is the first time that 
the organization has had more than one 
or two informal meetings and the first 
time that the program has been carefully 
and consistently worked out. Two of 
the meetings were joint sessions, one 
with the National Conference on the 
Education of Backward, Truant, Delin- 
quent and Dependent Children and one 
with the children’s section of the national 
conference. 

The session with the children’s con- 
ference was given over to a discussion 
of the Dangers of Probation, a paper 
presented by Judge Harvey H. Baker of 
the Boston Juvenile Court. The session 
with the children’s section was taken up 
by Bernard Flexner on a Decade of the 
Juvenile Court, which was discussed at 
length, particularly in its legal aspects, 
by a number of judges. The remaining 
five meetings were given over, three to 
juvenile probation, one to adult probation 
and one to business. These meetings on 
juvenile probation were divided into two 
parts, one concerning the methods of pro- 
bation and one dealing with the judge’s 
relation to probation work. The two 
meetings on juvenile probation were in- 
formal with discussion by a large num- 
ber of members, including L. H. Weir, 
chief probation officer, Cincinnati; M. C. 
Fagg, chief probation officer, Pittsburgh ; 
Dr. E. L. Mathias, chief probation officer, 
Kansas City; Maurice Willows, proba- 


tion officer, Birmingham; John H. Wit- 
ter, chief probation officer, Chicago, and 
Judge Harry D. Jewell, Grand Rapids. 

The emphasis on methods of juvenile 
probation lay largely on the adaptation 
of methods to local conditions. It was 
pointed out, however, that even under 
varying conditions, the essential features 
of probation can be secured. Great stress 
was laid on the necessity of working out 
consistently a system by which the best 
possible individual relations between pro- 
bation officer and child can be secured. 

The system of volunteer probation offi- 
cers was very little discussed but there 
seemed to be a very definite opinion 
on the part of all speakers who dealt 
with it at all, that it is much more un- 
satisfactory in every way.than any system 
with salaried officers. A great deal of 
stress was laid on the independence of 
the probation department. 

At the third meeting on juvenile pro- 
bation, discussing the judge’s relation to 
probation work, the conclusion reached 
by most of the speakers was that the 
judge should be independent from proba- 
tion work and the probation officers held 
responsible for the success or failure of 
probation. The judges’ part, it was 
urged, is largely that of supervising the 
probation officers, holding them to their 
duty and advising upon the questions of 
violating probation or discharge from 
probation. 

The meeting dealing with adult proba- 
tion emphasized also the necessity of a 
careful personal relation between proba- 
tion officers and probationer, with fre- 
quent investigations of the probationer’s 
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home life. In discussing the probation- 
ary treatment of women, attention was 
called particularly to the lax methods in 
some states, under which women on pro- 
bation can continue quite easily in wrong- 
doing, because the report is made the 
chief feature of probationary oversight 
when visitation is necessary to accom- 
plish any result. 

The business meeting of the associa- 
tion was consumed largely by the pre- 
liminary report of a special committee, 
headed by Bernard Flexner of Louisville, 
which brought in a report on terminology, 
forms, reports and statistics. The com- 
mittee had gone over the matter care- 
fully but was able to recommend only a 
few brief suggestions applicable to pro- 
bation work for both adults and children. 
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It will continue its work and publish a 
more elaborate report. 

The association had prepared for this 
meeting a printed directory of probation 
officers and judges of courts using pro- 
bation, for the entire United States. This 
is circulated among members and may be 
secured by applying *to the secretary- 
treasurer. It contains some I,200 names. 

Judge Harvey H. Baker of Boston was 
acting chairman at the first three meet- 
ings of the association and Homer Folks 
of New York at the others. 

The officers elected for 1910-1911 are: 


Judge Harvey H. Baker, Boston, chair- 
man; Judge William H. DeLacy, Washing- 
ton, and Mrs. Ida L. Gregory, Denver, vice- 
chairmen; Roger N. Baldwin, St. Louis, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
JEWISH CHARITIES 


LOUIS H. LEVIN 


SECRETARY 


The sixth biennial meeting of the 
National Conference of Jewish Charities, 
held in St. Louis May 17-19, consisted 
of six sessions, two of which were held 
under the auspices of the Section of 
Jewish Social Workers, an affiliated or- 
ganization. The registration of delegates 
was large (156), and the meetings were 
well attended. 

The presidential address by Prof. Ja- 
cob H. Hollander was a discussion on 
the Forces and Tendencies in Jewish 
Charity. He discerned in it the quick- 
ening force that had reconstructed many 
ideas in social and philanthropic work 
in recent years. He took up the chal- 
lenge of the justification for the existence 
of Jewish charities apart from those of 
the general community, and showed that 
a difference exists, not due merely to 
racial, religious or economic considera- 
tions. On the contrary, “the real occa- 
sion for distinct treatment of Jewish de- 
pendents lies in the historical conditions 
under which the Jewish type has been 
evolved in its mental, physical and moral 
aspects.” 

Professor 


Hollander acknowledged 


the influence exerted on, and the impetus 
given to, Jewish charity by workers in 
the other field, and he urged the devel- 
opment of sound ideas and _ practices 
among the Jews, who might, in return, 
make a distinct contribution to the theory 
of charity, thus at once justifying their 
specialized work and discharging in part 
their heavy debt to the investigators and 
thinkers in the domain of general philan- 
thropy and social endeavor. He saw 
in the accepted duty of the Jewish con- 
tributor voluntarily to tax himself gen- 
erously for charitable purposes, an indi- 
cation of the direction in which this ad- 
vance may be made. “The conception,” 
said Professor Hollander, “of the man 
who gives charity—and gives it wisely, 
for otherwise it is not charity—as mere- 


~ly the righteous man, and of him who 


gives it not as immoral, is the contribu- 
tion which the Jew must make to’ the 
world’s philanthropy.” 

Judge Julian W. Mack, chairman of 
the transportation committee, which arbi- . 
trates all disputes between cities arising 
out of transgressions of the transportation 
rules, detailed the work of his commit- 
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tee since the last meeting of the confer- 
ence, explained the new method of print- 
ing the decisions so that they become per- 
manent records as well as sources of 
information to constituent societies as to 
rules established in particular cases, and 
dwelt upon the importance of obeying the 
rules in spirit as well as in letter. He 
referred to that greater question of 
transportation arising out of the action 
of Russia in forcing from her domain 
sO many emigrants through govern- 
mental oppression. 

In his report, the secretary, Louis H. 
Levin, reviewed the growth of the con- 
ference, from 106 members in good 
standing in 1908 to 128 in 1910, and 
recommended giving greater responsi- 
bility and more permanent status to the 
secretary. 

Desertion was the topic at one ses- 
sion, and Morris D. Waldman of the 
United Hebrew Charities, New York, 
presented the results of a study that he 
had made of the question. He was 
hampered in his investigation by the lack 
of uniform records, and he presented to 
the conference a system of records he 
had designed to cover all the important 
points, the knowledge of which is nec- 
essary to an accurate survey of the sub- 
ject. The two most considerable heads 
under which the causes were grouped, 
were “other women” and “left to seek 
work.” In the latter case it was found 
that when men actually left in search 
of jobs, one desertion generally cured 
them; but when licentiousness was the 
cause, the desertion was often repeated. 
Hard times instead of encouraging deser- 
tion generally kept the man at home, 
both because the outlook for wandering 
was forbidding and because the gen- 
erosity of charitable associations in- 
creased in periods of business depression. 
Diversity of laws and of practices of 
state officials were pointed out as in- 
. creasing the difficulty in handling desert- 
ers. Max Senior of Cincinnati reported 
good work being done in his city. Ben- 
jamin Tuska explained the activities of 
the Educational Alliance in pursuing de- 
serting husbands. A. S. Newman sug- 
gested an attempt on a national scale to 
grapple with the difficulty. The confer- 
ence authorized the appointment of a 


committee of five “to consider the ques- 
tion in all its phases, to prepare uniform 
forms for investigation and report, and 
to invite suggestions for remedies.” The 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction was requested by resolution 
to appoint a committee on the same sub- 
ject with which the committee of the 
National Conference of Jewish Charities 
might act for the purpose of securing 
“uniform legislation throughout the 
United States, and to enlist the sympa- 
thetic co-operation of the various au- 
thorities of the state in the work of re- 
medial legislation, and the prompt and 
efficient execution of the law now in 
force or hereafter to be adopted.” 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
a discussion of David M. Bressler’s pa- 
per on Immigration Removal Work. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Bressler, some 56,0v0 
people have been removed from New 
York by the Industrial Removal Office 
and placed in positions in interior cities, 
and it is calculated that at least eighty- 
five per cent have stayed where placed. 
The number is not very great consider- 
ing the congestion in New York and the 
large annual number of new arrivals, but 
those removed become nuclei of attrac- 
tion as they get a foothold in their new 
homes, and many immigrants are at- 
tracted to the interior who would other- 
wise have remained in New York. The 
Galveston movement has not assumed 
large proportions, the idea being to keep 
the numbers well within the facilities of 
handling them. The records of the Re- 
moval Office show that the Jewish arti- 
san of today, owing to the fact that Rus- 
sia has undergone a great industrial de- 
velopment since the eighties and early 
nineties, is much better qualified to 
handle American machinery, though he 
cannot be expected to be as expert as the 
native American. The problems in plac- 
ing removed immigrants were discussed 
by Jonas Weil of Minneapolis, Rev. I. L. 
Leucht of New Orleans, and Rev. M. 
Samfield of Memphis, Jacob Billikopf of 
Kansas City and Rey. Ephraim Frisch 
of Pine Bluff. 

Minnie F. Low of Chicago presented 
a paper on Legal Aid. She urged a closer 
co-operation between the courts and the 
Legal Aid Bureau, for the purpose of 
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giving the court a better understanding 
of all the elements involved in the case 
before it, and.particularly she dwelt upon 
the value, as demonstrated in Chicago by 
her own association, of dissuading liti- 
gants from appealing to the court where 
the difficulties are such that they can 
be smoothed out by private agencies. 
Max B. May of Cincinnati and Bernard 
Greensfelder discussed the paper, the 
latter predicting the eventual assumption 
by the municipality of the function of 
providing legal service for its poor. 
There were four papers prepared un- 
der the auspices of the Section of Jewish 
Social Workers. The first was a Special 
Study of the Problem of Boarding Out 
Jewish Children and of Pensioning 
Widowed Mothers, prepared by Solomon 
Lowenstein of the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum of New York. The paper made out 
a very favorable case for the placing 
and boarding out system, under proper 
and careful supervision. Although this 
contention was criticised by a number of 
superintendents of congregate institu- 


tions, the facts presented spoke for them-. 


selves. 
The other papers were by Chester T. 
Teller'of New Orleans on Special Edu- 
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cation for Jewish Dependent Children, 
with Particular Reference to Technical 
and Industrial Training; by Dr. Boris D. 
Bogen of Cincinnati on The Relations 
Between the Social Worker and His Or- 
ganization, and by Louis H. Levin on 
Social Work as a Profession. 

The conference endorsed the Owen 
public health bill, changed the amount 
of dues payable by the members, created 
a class of individual subscribers to its 
publications, decided to investigate the 
charitable institutions of Palestine which 
appealed to Americans for assistance, to 
print and distribute Professor Holland- 
er’s address, to urge its members to pro- 
mote the passage of laws for the compul- 
sory payment of damages resulting from 
industrial accidents, and to revise the 
rules for transportation. 

These officers were elected: 

President, Lee K, Frankel, New York; 
vice-presidents, Julius Rosenwald, Chicago; 
Sidney Pritz, Cincinnati; treasurer, Bernard 
Greensfelder, St. Louis; secretary, Louis H. 
Levin, Baltimore. 

The officers of the Section of Jewish 
Social Workers are: 

President, David Blaustein, New York; 


treasurer, Max Mitchell, Boston; secretary, 
Garfield A. Berlinsky, Louisville. 


The report of the National Conference on the Education of Dependent, 
Backward, Truant and Delinquent Children had not been received at the time 


of going to press. 


JOTTINGS 


Divorce Messengers and Cigarettes.—The 
newly appointed assistant state labor com- 
missioner of Washington, Mrs. Blanche H. 
Mason, is giving special attention to better 
regulation of street trades, particularly the 
night messenger service. Mrs. Mason found 
that local messenger companies in Tacoma 
were employing boys under nineteen years 
of age without permits. This was reported 
to the recently appointed judge of the Su- 
perior Court, who notified the companies that 
they would be prosecuted unless they at once 
complied with the law. He further inform- 
ed them that he would refuse a messenger 
permit to any boy who did not promise to 
refrain from using cigarettes, and that if 
found using them on duty his permit would 
be revoked. Employers are required by the 
judge to forbid the use of cigarettes in or 
around the office. As cigarette smoking is 
almost universal among messengers, the en- 


forcement of this rule in Tacoma will be 
watched with interest. 


Jewish Charities Federate—San Francisco 
and Minneapolis are taking their places 
among the newly-formed federations of Jew- 
ish charities. In San Francisco $85,000 a 
year has been assured and the Pacific He- 
brew Orphan Asylum, Mt. Zion Hospital, 
the Ladies’ Sewing Society, the Jewish Edu- 
cational Society, the Home for the Aged 
Disabled and eight others have entered into 
ies In Minneapolis three-fourths of the 
money needed has been subscribed, and in 
addition to the present relief work done, 
the federation plans to establish a free dis- 
pensary with medical attendance, to lend 
money to deserving applicants, to take care 
of and provide homes for newly married im- 
migrants, and to open an employment bu- 
reau. 
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TWO VOLUMES NOW READY; TWO IN PRESS; TWO IN PREPARATION 
SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


A close range investigation of the ranks of wage- 
earners in an American Industrial District 


FINDINGS IN SIX VOLUMES EDITED BY PAUL UNDERWOOD KELLOGG 
Director of the Survey, for 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT—Symposium by John R. Commons, Florence Kel- 
ley, Robert A. Woods, Peter Roberts, Charles Mulford Robinson and others. 


THE STEEL WORKERS—John A. Fitch. 

HOMESTEAD: THE HOUSEHOLDS OF A MILLTOWN—Margaret F. Byington. 
WOMEN AND THE TRADES—Elizabeth Beardsley Butler. 
WORK-ACCIDENTS AND THE LAW—Crystal Eastman. 

PITTSBURGH: THE GIST OF THE SURVEY—Paul U. Kellogg. 


$1.50 NET, A VOLUME; THE SET, POSTPAID, $10 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


Please mention TH SURVEY when writing to advertisers. 


The Child’s Own Court 
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“Judge, |@ ;| wash my face 
ain’t a bad |g and hands 


boy. I every day.”’ 


THE BEAST 


By Judge Ben B. Lindsey and Harvey J. O'Higgins 
Net, $1.50 (postage 15 cents) 


@ In every gen- 
eration 2,000,000 
children pass, for 
weal or woe, 
through the courts 
of the nation. 


q This extraor- 
dinary story which 
Judge Lindsey 
tells is the Child’s 
indictment of 
society. 


JUDGE LINDSEY 


a i ‘HIS autobiography of the man who founded the Children’s Court 
of Denver is the most powerful book in years. It has begun a 
country-wide crusade to save from unnamable evils the boys and girls 
of our city streets. 
Ray Stannard Baker, of The American Magazine, says: ‘‘I appreciate and agree 


with every word of it. I wish every young American who is to vote for the first time 
next fall could read that book.”’ 


Will you help us to 
realize that wish? 


FOR SALE BY 
Charities Publication Committee 
105 E. 22nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 7 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


